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Anthropological Work in Ameri- 
ca. (With 17 Portraits.) By Prof. 
FREDERICK STARR. An outline of 
the highly creditable work that Ame- 
ricans are doing in the science of 
man, 


Leather-making. American In- 
dustries Series. XV. (Illustrat- 
ed.) By GrorcEe A. Ricw. A sketch 
of the advances in machinery and 
methods that have been made by 
American tanners during the past 
century. 


Kindergartens— Manual Training 
—Industrial Schools. By Mrs, 
H. M. PLunkKett, Embodies some 
principles of education that have 
not been fully appreciated. 


Almond Culture in California. By 
HEnrRY J. PHiLtpotr, A remarka- 
bly readable account of one of our 


young Pacific Coast industries, 





OTHER ARTICLES ON 


PHYSIOLOGY AND THE PREVENTION 
oF DIsEASE; WASTE AND GAIN OF THE 
Dry Lanpb; Ways OF THE Owl (illus- 
trated); PRoper Dist ror Hot WeEa- 
THER; Two Rare Monkeys (illus- 
trated); NEw AND VARIABLE STARs; 
SKETCH OF GALVANI (with Portrait). 


50 cents a number; $5.00 @ year. 
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E 


JUNE 16, 1892. PRICE 1o CENTS. 


D. Appleton & Co.’s New Books. 


ETHNOLOGY IN FOLK-LORE. 


By GrorGE LAWRENCE GomMg, F.S.A., President of the Folklore Society, ete. The fourth 
volume in the Modern Science Series, edited by Sir John Lubbock, Bart., F.R.S 
Cloth, $1.00. 

This book is an attempt to ascertain and set forth the principles upon which folklore may be classified, 


in order te arrive at some of the results which should follow its study, giving the subject the importance 
it deserves in connection with researches in ethnology. 

** The value of folklore as arecord of social development has been, to a certain extent, recognized by 
scholars, but Mr. Gomme is the first to attempt a systematic investigation of the ethnological elements 
that in his hands are sources of rather astonishing results.''—Bosten Beacon. 


1lme, 


Part VI. of Volume I. now ready 


A TP @SISE ON CHEMISTRY. 


By Sir H. E. Roscor, F.R.. Ka SCHORLEMMER, F.R.S., Professor of Chemistry in the 
Victoria University, Oweri. % % Sanchester. Svo. Cloth, 83.00. 
The previously published parts o: %, 2 ant work are: Vol. 1. Non-Metallic Elements, $5 00; 


Vol. II., Metals, in two parts, $6.00: Vo. ey. "hemistry of the Hydrocarbons and their Derivatives, 
in five parts, $22.00. The present issue ( De, tinues the subject of Volume III. 
“5 


** One of the best treatises in our languay, Xt 


‘* It is difficult to praise too highly the select: 2. saterials and their arrangement, or the wealth of 
illustrations which explain and adorn the text."’—£ <fm Academy. 


NEW EDITION—FOUR TEENTH YEAR 
APPLETONS’ DICTIONARY OF NEW YORK AND ITS 
VICINITY. 


An Alphabetically Arranged Index to all Places, Societies, Institutions, Amusements, ete. 
With Maps and Illustrations, Revised annually. l6mo. Paper, 30 cents; flexible cloth, 
60 cents. y 
** One could scarcely find the facts he would desire to know more tersely and clearly given. ''—C 
cago Inter-Ocean, 
‘*Needs no fresh praise.’’—N. ¥. Evening Post. 


**One of the most useful, compact, mulfum in parvo volumes that can be imagined.''— Boston Com 
mercial Bulletin. 


MEN, MINES, ANDANIMALS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


By Lord Ranpo.ps S. CHURCHILL. With Portrait, Sixty-five Illustrations, and a Map. 

337 pages. Cloth, $5.00. 

** The subject matter of the book is of unsurpassed interest to all who either travel in new countries, 
to see for themselves the new civilizations, or follow closely the experiences of such travellers. And Lord 
Randolph's eccentricities are by no means such as to make his own reports of what he saw in the new 
States of South Africa any the less interesting than his active eyes and his vigorous pen naturally make 
them.’’—Brooklyn Eagle 

_ ** Lord Randolph Churchill's pazes are full of diversified adventures and experience, from any part of 

which interesting extracts could be collected. . . . 4 A thoroughly attractive book.’'—London Telegraph. 

_ “* Provided with amusing illustrations, which always fall short of caricature, but perpetually suggest 
mirthful entertainment.''— Philadelphia Ledger. 

** The work is not only interesting, but highly instructive, and contains a large amount of most valu- 
able information.’*—New York Journal of Commerce. 


ha 


Svo, 


A QUEEN OF CURDS AND CREAM. 


By DororHea GERARD, author of ‘ Orthodcx,’ ete., and joint author of ‘A Sensitive Plant’ 
and ‘Reata.’ No. 94, Town and Country Library. 12mo. Paper, 50 cents; cloth, $1.00. 
‘** The dramatic interest of *‘ Orthodox’ reaches a really magnificent climax.''—London Academy. 


“‘ A * Sensitive Plant’ isone of the most interesting novels that have appeared for some time. 
A charming story that at once wins the reader's attention. '’—Boston Traveller, 





THE CHRONICLES OF MR. BILL WILLIAMS. 


(Dukesborough Tales.) By Ricnarp Matcotm Jonnston, author of ‘ Widow Guthrie,’ ‘The 
Primes and Their Neighbors,’ ete. No. 98, Town andCountry Library. Paper, 50 
cents; cloth, with Portrait of the Author, $1.00. 


‘* A new and revised edition of Richard Malcolm Johnston's *‘ Dukesborough Tales’ is to be publish- 
ed soon by D. Appleton &€ Co. Those who delight in the Colonel's homely and winning stories of Geor 
life will be glad to know that Mr. Bill Williams, the quaintest of his characters, is to be the hero of the 
collection, The six * Tales which most brightly present Mr. Billto an admiring world will fill the vol- 
ume,."’—New York Tribune. 

‘** A delightful originality characterizes these stories, which may take a high rank in our native fiction 
that depicts the various phases of the national life. Their humor is equally genuine and keen, and their 
pathos Is delicate and searching.’'"— Boston Saturday Evening Gazette. 


12mo. 


For sale by all booksellers; or will be sent by mail on receipt of price by the publisherc. 


D!APPLETON & CO., 1, 3, and 5 Bond St., New York. 
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CONNECTICUT, Greenwich, 
stag ef AND HOWE FOR TEN 
8.—67th year of Academy, 13th of Home. 
65a on for College or Business, forage aan 
healthful location and genuine home, with refin 
surroundings. 
Gymnasium. 


References required. 
J. H. Roor, Principal. 


CONNECTICUT, Pomfret Centre 
WE MISSES VINTON? S SCHOOL 
for Girls will reopen Wednesday, October 5. 
Number limited, 
Connnoricut, W 
» MARGARET'S S DIOCESAN 
School.—Advent term, eighteenth year, opens 
Sept. 21, 1892. The Rev. neis T. a. MA. 
Rector. Miss Mary R. Hillard, Princi ipal 


DRLAWARB, Wilmington, Franklin 8 
YE MISSES WEBB S ENC CLISH, 
French, and German Board ond Pe School 
for young ladies and girls reopens Sept. 22. 1 


ILutNotrs, Rockford. 
OCK FORD SEMINARY FOR YOUNG 
Women.—44th year. Full College and Prepara- 
tory Courses. Superior advantages for Music, Paint- 
ing, snd Drawing. All departments in charge ‘oft spe- 


New Science Le gree with well- has labo- 
ratories—biological and botanical, physical, chemi- 
cal, and mineralogical. 
Special inducements for teachers who wish to _— 
advanced work. Resident physician. Fine gym 
sium eo. feet), Sargent’s system. Delicate ~~ A 
show mark ain in strength while pursuing regu- 
lar course -f 

Memorial Hall Salone students opportunity to re- 
duce expenses to lowest rates. 

Catalogue gives full particulars as to entrance 
examinations. 

Correspondence invited. Lock Box 10. 

SARAH F. ANDERSON, Principal. — 




















KEnNTuCcRY. Shelbyville. 
CIENCE HILL, AN ENGLISH AND 
Classical School for Girls. Oldest in the South. 
First-class in all its appointments. Prepares for 
Wellesley. . T. POYNTER. 


MARYLAND. Annapolis. 
T. JOHN'S COLLEGE —103d Session 
commences Sept. 16. Eight Departments. Build- 
attached, by steam. Excellent Preparatory School 
hed. Terms moderate. Special rates and scho- 
for sons of the clergy. For Catalo: bead. 
ay he President. THOMAS FELL, LL.D., 


RYLAND, Baltimore, 1214 Eutaw Place. 
788 RANDOLPH’S SCHOOL, LO- 
cated in the most beautiful part of the =, 
ens Sept. 21, with a very able corps of peeoters 
— s Drepared for college. Principal, Mrs. A 














MARYLAND, Baltimore, 122-124 West Franklin 8t 
ond EDGEWORTH BOARDING AND 

ig op for Girls, Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRR, Prin- 

cipal. th year. Reopens Thursday, Sept. 22, 1892. 





MARYLAND, Raltimore, 915 and 917 N. Charles St. 
OUTHERN HOME SCHOOL for Girls, 
nw Mrs. W. M. Cary, Miss CARY. 
Fifty-1 -first year. Summer address, Rar I Harbor, | Me. 





MARYLAND, Catonsvil 
T TIMOTHY S FRENCH, GERMAN, 
and English Boarding School for Young Ladies 
a toy A September 22, 1892. Prine'pals— 
_ Miss M. C. CARTER and Miss 8. R. CARTER. 
_ MASSACHUSETTS, Amherst. 
RS. W F.'STEARNS’S HOME 
rye ison for Young Ladies reopens September 
MASSACHUSETTS, Montvale 
SHLEY HALLI.—HOME SCHOOL 
for young ladies. Ten miles from Boston. 
Music, Art.and Modern Languazes. ‘horough pre- 
paration for college. 











eas Miss’ WHITTEMORE, Principal. 


‘MASSACHUSETTS, Boston, 593 Boylston Street. 
YWAUNCY HALL SCHOOL (64th Year), 
For Boys and Girls.—Preparation for the Mass. 

Institute of Technology is a specialty. Reference is 
made to the Institute ulty. The location of the 
school building, on Copley Square, is especially at- 
tractive and is very near the Institute. 

Preparation also for College (with or without 
Greek) an and for business. Spec al students 7 received. 


MASSACHUSETTS, 1 Boston, 17 Blagden | Street. 
TSS CLAGETT’S BOARDING oo 
Day School for Girls reopens Oct. 3. Pupils 
pared for college. References: the Rt. Rev. “Phillips 
| ng ig Boston; Mrs. Louis Agassiz, Cambridge; 
en. F. a Walker. Pres. ve of Technology, Boston, 


ACHUSETTS, BO 
OSTON UNIVERSITY Law School. 


Address the Dean. 
EDMUND H. BENNETT, LL.D. 














~- MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, Larch Street. 
OME FOR BOYS —DR. ABBOT AD- 
mits not more than four boys into his family, to 
fit for college or educate privately. at tui- 
tion, with best of care in all respects. Charming lo- 
cation, with fine tennis court. F. E. ABBOT, Ph. -D. 


~ MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 8 Garden St. 
HE BROWNE AND NICHOLS 
School for Boys.—Tenth year opens Sept. 28. 
Admission examinations June 25, Sept. 27. Four 
boys received for summer work at Land's ‘end, Rock- 
port, Mass. Send for circular. 





Bdunational 


MASSACHUSETTS, Cambridge, 20 Mason Street. 
HE CAMBRIDGE SCHOOL. 
(Private—for Girls.) 
en To Cambridge, 5 Hilliard St. 
-H. LEE TUTOR FUR HARVARD. 
two students nepetres for the summer at 
Canandaigua Lake, N. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Concord. 
NCORD HOME SCHOOL.- 25 BOYS 
prepared for college,scientific school, or busi- 
ness. All the advantages of family life combined with 
best mental and physical training. ap le new and 
according to latest models. 75 acres of grou 
Lee aan _JAMEs 8. GARLAND, Master. 
MASSACHUSETTS, D 
WDER POINT T “SCHOOL — PRE- 
pares for Mass. Inst. of Tech., Hauvard, or Busi- 
ness. Laboratories. Individual teaching. The 22 
boys are members of the family. Elementary classes 
foryoung boys. = *F. B. Ka, 8. B. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Easthampton 
fELISTON SEMINAR Y PRE- 
pares nore for any college or scientific school. 
Opens Bept. 8 1892. New laboratories and bath- 
rooms. All buildings heated by steam. Address 
Rev. WM. |. GALLAGHER, Principal. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Greenfield. 
ROSPECT HILL SCHOOL FOR GIRLS. 
—Twenty-third Year. Prepares for College. Also 


Science, Art, and Music. 
JAMES C. Parsons, Principal. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Lexington. 
E. HOLT’S NORMAL MUSIC 
« School and Institute of Vocal Harmony. For 
teachers of vocal music. Ninth annual session from 
Aug. 2d to 20th. Send for circulars. Address 


Mrs. H. E. Hout, Sec. 
MASSACHUSETTS, Lowell. 


MASSACHUSETTS, Lexing 

OME SCHOOL FOR. E IGHT BOYS 
OGERS HALL SCHOOL.—PRE- 
pares for Bryn Mawr, Smith, Wellesley, and 


preparing for Harvard. GEORGE L, STOWELL. 
Vassar. Euiza P. UNDERBILL, Principal. 








MASSACHUSETTS, Plym: 
Rk. KNAPP’S HOME ‘SCHOOL FOR 
Boys.—12 boys; 25thyear. H. B. LEARNED 
ner. -), Head Master; H.W. Roya (Harv.), Asst. 
aster. Mrs. KNAPP. n. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Quinc 
DAMS ACADEM ¥ — BOARDING 
and Preparatory School for Boys. Second 


term now in progress. For all particulars address 
WILLIAM EVERETT, Ph.D. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Springfi 
M*. AND MRS TOUN “WWicD UFFIE'S 
School for Girls. Formerly Miss Howard’s. _ 


MASSACHUSETTS, Ww orcester. 
WE HIGHLAND MILITARY ACA- 
DEMY. 37th year. Classical, Scientific, Busi- 
ness, Preparatory Depts. Gymnasium. Strict dis- 
cipline. Home care, J. A. SHAw, A.M., Head Master. 





MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
RS THROOP’S SCHOOL FOR 


Young Ladies and Children.—College Pr 
tory or or Special Courses. Reopens Sept. 28, 1802 


MASSACHUSETTS, Worcester. 
OHN W. DALZELL’S PRIVATE 
8chool for boys, 66 West St.—Prepares for Col- 
lege or Scientifi ic School. Send f for Catalogue. _ 


MICHIGAN, Orchard 
TCHIGAN MILITAR Y ACADEMY. 
—A re pe | equipped College Preparatory 
on, abreast of the most progressive Eastern 
¢ 
pee coed sent upon application. 





MINNESOTA, Faribauit. 

T. MARY'S HALL—TWENTY-SE- 
venth orcas Sept. 15, e4 Terms $350 per 
ear. Rt. Rev P. WHIPPLE, D.D . LL.D., Rector; 
iss ELLA F. LAWRENCE, Principal. No extra charge 
for French or German. Thirteen experienced Pro- 
fessors and Teachers. Two ae Matrons. For 

admission address St. Mary’ s Hall 


NEW y HAMPSHIRE, P — 
TSSA.C MORGAN'S HOME SCHOOL 
for Young Ladies and Misses. l%thyear. Reo- 

pens September 28, 18?2. 





NEw JERSEY, Madison. : 
T BARTHOIOMEW’S SCHOOL.— 
D., L. & W. R. R., 26 miles from New York, and 4 
from Morristown. Trustees: Rev. D. H. Greer, D.D., 
Mr. Waldron P. Brown, . George A. Crocker. 
References: Rt. Rey. H. C. Potter, D.D.; ; Rev. Wm. 
Lawrence. 8.T.D., Cambridge, Mass. ; Endicott 
Peabody, Groton Schoo!: Rev. Edward Ev rorett Hale, 
D.D. Address Rey. F. E. EDWARDs (A.B., Harvard), 
Madison, N. J. 


NEw , JERSEY, Montclair, 177 Bloomfield Ave. 
ONTCLAIR MILITARY ACADEMY 
—Thirteen miles from New York, summit of 
Orange Mountains. Cadets prepared for scientific 
os s. college, or business. pon rw eye — 
Col. R. P. Hughes, Inspector-General 
Cadets live in cottages, avoiding the d: fat. ‘a ‘o- 
mitory life. J.G. MAcVIcAR, A.M., Principal. 











June 16, 1892 iJ 





Biecational 


NEw JERSEY, Morristown. 3 ‘ 

T HILDA’S SCHOOL.—SUMMER 

Session begins July 1. Terms from $60 to 

$75. ScmooL YEAR begins Sept. 26. Circulars on ap- 

Diication. mt * -) 
NEw JERSEY, Mount Holl 

OUNT HOLLY 4C 4DEMY FOR 

Boys.—Special Summer Session begins June 

13. Ciresions. Rev. J. J. COALE,A.M.( Princeton), Prin. 


NEW JERSEY, Orange, Mountain Station. 
RS. J V.N. DORR’'S HOME AND 
Ll Day School for Girls.—Fifteen pupils admitted 
into the family. Home care combined with thorough 
school work. College preparation. Heaithful, at- 
tractive location, fifty minutes from New York. 





NEw JERSEY, Trenton. 
UPUY SCHOOL FOR BOYS,—A 
school for boys backward in their studies. 
Terms, $500. o extras, Only six boarding pupils. 
_ DWARD Dz. _MONTANYE, } Master. — 
New York, ‘Albany 
T. AGNES SCHOOL. + UNDER THE 
direction +! Bishop Doane. 22d year. Full courses 
of study from Kindergarten through Harvard course 
for Women. 36 instructors. For Catalogue, address 
St. Agnes School. 


New York, Brooklyn, 429 Classon Ave., 
Quincy St. 

RS. C. P. LANE AND MISS GOR- 

VAN’S Boarding and Day School for Young La- 

dies and Children. Tenth year begins Sept. 19, 1892. 





cor, 


NEw York, Buffalo. © 
UFFALO SEMINARY. 
The forty-second year. Forcirculars address 
Mrs. C. F. HARTT, 
284 Delaware . Ave. — 





New York, Long Island, Garden City. 

PAUL'S SCHOOL. -- PREPARES 
xJ., for the best Colleges, Scientific Schools, and 
Business. Fifteen masters. Thoroughly equipped 
laboratories and gymnasium. Military drill uoder 
U. 8. Army Officer CHARLES STURTEVANT MOORE, 
A.B (Harv.), Head | Master. 


NEw YorK, Geneyv 
ba NCE Y SCHOOL FOR GIRLS.— 


For circulars address Miss M. 8. SM ART, Prin. 





NEw YORK, Manlius. 

T. JOHN’S MILITARY 
Civil Engineering, Classical, Commercial, Spe- 
cial, and Preparatory Courses. Under Visitation of 
Department and Regents of University of N. Y. 
Summer session begins June 20. Regular session 

Sept. 15. Rt. Rev. F. D. HUNTINGTON, Prest. 

Lt.-Col. WM. VERBECK, Supt. 


SCHOOL.— 





NEw York, Staten Isiand, New Brighton. 
Deze: HAWKINS’ TRINITY SCHOOL 
for Boys.—Students receiv ed for the summerand 
prepared | for colle ge. with year begins Sept. 23. 


NEw York CIry, 109 West 54th St. 
VRAINGMAN's S( HOOL, U. R. WwW. 
of the Society for Ethical Culture —A limited 
number of pay pupils will be taken; (uition fee $6u 
and $100. Cou se of instruction: All the usual Eng- 
lish branches, Manual Training, Freehand Drawing 
and Modelling, Science teaching. German, Vocal 
Music, and Gymnastics in aliciasses. Full graded 
course, including Kindergarten. In the Normal 
Training Department for Kindergarteners, students 
will receive regular instruction in Psycholog y, His- 
tory of Education, Art, Vocal Music, and Scieuce, in 
addition to the training in Kindergarten methods 
proper; the full course covers two years. School 
= Sept. 12. Applications received now at the 
hool. M. P, E. GROSZMANN, Superintendent. 
NEw YorxK Cc Ivy, 6 West 48th Street. 
/ ISS SPENCE S BOARDING A 
Day School for Girls. Primary, 
and College Preparatory Courses. 
admitted. 
class. 


ND 
Academic, 
Special students 
No more than eight pupils const.tute any 


NEw YorK City, Riverside Drive, 85th and 


86th Streets. : 

HE MISSES ELY’S SCHOOL FOR 
, en Formerly of Columbia Heights, Brook- 
yn. 





NEw YorK Crry, 32 and 34 E: ist ‘57th St. 
TSS PEEBLES AND MISS THOMP 
F, SON’S Boarding and Day School for Girls reo- 
pens | Thursday, October 6, 1K92, 





NEw York City, 55 West i7th S St. 
Vi SS GIBBONS SCHOOL FOR GIRLS, 
l SaRAH H. EMERSON, Principal, will reopen Sep- 
tember 28. A few boarding pupils taken. 


NEw YorE, Kingston-on-Hudson, : : 
“OLDEN HILL PREPARATORY 
School for Boys. _ JOHN M. Cross, A.M., Priacipal. 


New YORK, Ni —_— Falls, Suspension Bridge. 
D: VEAUX.—A PROGKESSIVE 
School under ss military system. A fitting 


school for boys. botany equipped, weil endowed; fine 
grounds, $400ay 
keoiwarp HE BE R COR, Presi: dent, 


New York, Tarrytown -on-Hud 2 
RVING INSTITUTE. — PREPARES 
for College or Business. Summer session June 

19. Reopens Sept. 14; 38th year. Principal, J. M. 
FURMAN, 


ison. 
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NEw YorK, Tivoli on-Hudson. R “ 
V fp tht ks ¥Y SCHUUL —LUCA TION and 
surroundings unsurpassed. Equipment com- 
plete. Gymnasium, drill h@il, bowling alieys, ete. 
Thorough preparation tor college, scientific schools, 
or business, JAMES STARR CLARK, D.D., Rector. 
NORTH CAROLINA, Asheville, : 
WAGHAM SCHVOL—ES TABLISHED 
in 17¥3.—Maj. R Bingham, A.M., LL.D., Supt. 
Lieut. John Littie, U.S.A., Prof. Military Science and 
Tactics, 

“ Bingham School stands preéminent among South- 
ern Schools for boys, and ranks with the best in the 
Unton.”— Untied States Bureau of Education, 

Onto, Cincinnati. : ? 
A TSS ARMSTRONG'S SCHOOL FOR 
Girls, Liddesdale Place, Avondale. Family 
limite: 1. Circulars sent on application, 
Onto, Cleveland. 
WLLEGE FUK WOMEN OF WEST- 
ern Reserve University possesses the best facill- 
ties and conditions for higher education. Informa- 
tion gladly given. President CHARLES F. Tawine, 
PENNSYLVANIA, Bryn Mawr, 10 miles from Philada,. 
RYN MAWRCULLEGE, A COLLEUVE 
for Women, offers graduate and undergraduate 
courses in Sanskrit, Greek, Latin, Mathematics. Eng- 
lish, Anglo-Saxon, French, Old French, Italian, Spa- 
nish, German, including Gothicand Old High Ger 
man, Celtic, Hebrew, History, Political Science, Phy- 
sics, Chemistry, Biology, and lectures on Philosophy. 
Gymnasium, with Dr. Sargent’s apparatus complete. 
Fellowships (value $500) in Greek, English, Latin, 
Mathematics, History, and Biology. For Program, 
address as above. 
PENNSYLVA ANIA, Bryn Mawr. 

| TSS BALDWIN’S DAY, BOARD 
P ing, and College Preparatory School for Girls 
reopens Sept. 28. For circular address 

Miss FLORENCE BALDWIN, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Haverford P. 0. 
rf {VERFORD COLLEGE. 
Nine miles from Philadelphia. 
Opens %th mo., Zist. Apply to the Secretary, 
Haverford P. O., Pa, 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Germantown, 
202, 204, 335 W. Chelten Ave. 

j JISS MARY E. STEVENS’ BOARD 

d ing and Day School.—24th year. “ Approved” 

by Bryn Mawr College. The Bryn Mawr entrance 

examinations are heid in the school by an examiner 

from the college. Schoo! certificate admits to Vassar. 


- PENNSYLY. ANIA, . Phil: adelp hia, Germantown. 
“ERMANTOWN ACADEMY. — ES 
7 tablished 1760. Eight boarding pupils taken. 
hes eb wu - KERSHAW, Ph D. 


PENNSYLV ANIA, Philadelphis a, 1850 Pine St. 
] IS» ANABLE'S English, French, ana 
a 


German Boarding and Day Schovl. sath year. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Ogonts. 
MAELTENHAM MILITARY ACADE 
my.—On the summit of the Cheiten Hills, near 
Philadeiphia, Bound Brook route to New York. Com- 
modious buildi: igs and extensive grounds. 
ance limited to 00 boys. $550 per year: 


no extras, 
JOHN CALVIN 


IcB, A.M., Principal. 


PRRNaYLY ANIA, Philadelphia. 








Vi SSG UAL INS SCHVOVUI for i UNG 
adies, 4:lo and 4ill2 Spruce Street. Mostde 

itful location in Philadelphia. 12th year opens 
ae ptember 21, Is02. French, Music, and College 


Preparatory. 
Circular on application. 


PENNSYLVANIA, Philadelphia, Chestnut —_ 
CUMEG YS AND M/SS BELLS 


RS 
A English, French, and German  Boardi as -Sehool | 


for young ladies reopeas Sept. 
Students prepared for c a akg =p le gTounds for 
outdoor exercise. 


VIRGINIA, Abingy ion. 
] ARTHA WASHING 
4 and Conservatory 
opens Sept. 8, LSv2. 


TON LEGE 
Sead for Catalogue. 
Rev. 8S. N. BARKER, Pres. 


P* INCE TON SUMMER SCHOOL —A 

summer school fur conditioned men and for 
men preparing for college examinations in Septem- 
ber will open at Princeton, N. J. Aug. Ist, isv2. 
Por information, address G. McF. GaLt, Secretary 
Princeton Preparatory School 


WE BOSTON SCHOCL OF ORATORY 
—The Leading School of Expression in America, 


First to teach the system of Delsarte. Send for cata- 
logue. MoskEs TRUB BROWN, M.A., Boston, Mass. 


Teachers, etc. 
MAN WHO HAS TRA 


somewhat widely in countries outside the 
I track of tourists has a large amount of memo- 
anda of which he seeks to make lucrative use in the 
form of famillarly written letters to be addressed 
at stated intervals to an invalid or other person who 
would be benefited by having their interest 
awakened and sustained as to some matter quite 
apart from their daily life. Por farther particulars 
address TRAVELLER, care the - va . New York. 





| Hampshire, tifty miles from Boston 
| ber of boys, during the months of June, July, and 





Attend. | 





i pr sparation 


of Music. tee session | 


| Spring Street, 





VELLED | 





ae 
ae 
ae 


Teachers, etc. 


Bn S COACHED FOR COLLEGE, AT 
Mont Vernon, the Bethlehem of ay New 
A limited naum- 


August, will be prepared for the autamn examina- 
tions. Address Jonn B, Weicr, A. s.. Principal Me- 
Collom Institute, Mont Vernon, N. I 


LADY GRADUATE OF CORNALL 
e University, of five years’ experience ia teach- 
ing, desires summer employment. Will do tator- 
ing or act as governess athematics a specialty, 
but can do general teaching. References given 


Address 
care of Nation, 


ry, 77 ‘ pre: 7 re 
/ c iVA.-A on ae oe tra tra 
experienced In teaching, in N 

the summer, would give evening imptruc 


sonable rates 
sired. 


Nafte 

1 GRADUATE 
21 of experience in tutoring would ¢ 
summer. Recommended by Prof_H. P. Wrig 
of Yale University Address C. C, BUSHNELL, 
Yale, New Haven, Coun 


“ CORNELL” 










we ers ) 


ion at rea- 


STUDE 


Ow p 
mage 


SLULIUS NEHAB, PH.D., GR. HAM- 
v: burgerstr. 1s, 10. Be wten a. ‘will receive next fall 

three Americans ioto his house and home, near 
the * Lindea " and University, References 
to apply eariy. 


VALE GRADUATE (180) DESIRES 
ai an engagemeat jun next y a as teacher of clas- 
sics. Two years’ exp. rien - Addreas CC. B, R., St. 
Paul’ $ School, Garden City, Y 


HARVARD 
German Ph.D, 
tor the 


mended. 

1 GRADUATE OF HARVARD, "Ss, 
at. with experience in teaching, wishes to get 
some tutoring for the summer. Address J. H. G., 
Brookline, Mass 


Please 


GRADUATE AND 

of experience, Wishes to tutor 

September ‘examinations Highly recom- 
Address H. H. B., the ‘oe 


| CARTAIN U.S. ARM) TIRED, 
de wants position { a Universi ty OE he ate 
drawing 5, painting, modelling, and vooal musie. 

Carr, 371Y Pewelton Ave. Phila. Pa. 






q Geam™ ‘ d ( &¢ {.Vé FELION 
21 of Wiliams College wishes to tutor during the 
summer. References, Wittiam R. WILLIAMS, 

W llamstewn, Masa. 


hg RLES W. STONE, Tutor for Har- 
vard, & Chestnut Street, Boston. 


School Agencies. 


l ACANCIE S! —-PROF,. PHYSICS AND 

Astronomy, $2,000, Prof. Chemistry and Me- 
talursey, $2,000. Teacher of Bagilish in Episcopal 
boys’ school, $1,000 and home. Teacher of Science 
in Episcopal boys’ school, $1,000 and home. Two 
teachers Giadies) of Rualish in Stac:e Normals, $000 
and 31.0. Teacher of Vocal Music and Physical 
Culture, Swedish system (lady), for State Normal, 
Ss to B44) Are asked to name candidates for 
these places, but have no suitable ones to name. 
Aliso receive new Vacar . les daily. Address 

J. ALBERT, Manager, 
The Se hool and Colle.e Bureau. 
Elmharst, lil. 
TKS 


“4 MLL ISAING ACCUM PLISH- 
lies a tha a as governesses, com- 
utors for the summer, either at country 
ances or to travel, can be promptly supplied 
ient teachers who will continue An stu- 
ay be desired—general college work or 
. Or languages, or music, ete. 
ans unai 






Parents or 
le to travel with families or wards 








can Meet with thoroughly satisfactory ladies or gen- 
tle n whot have travelled, speak modern languages 
fluently, and are in every way competent to be trust- 


tirely with pupils of any age. Responsible 

nees given. Apply to Mrs. M. J. Youne-FuL- 

& nerican and Foreign Teachers’ Agency, 23 
Square, New York. 


MERICAN AND FOREIGN TEACH. 


7 on ers’ Agency supplies Professors, Teachers, Tu- 


tors, Governeases, 
Pamilies. 


ete., to Colleges, Schools, and 
Mrs. M. J. Youne-Futton, 
23 Union Square, New York. 


WE FISK TEACHERS AGENCIES, 
Tremont Place. Boston, Mass..3 Union Supers 
106 Wabash Ave., Chic ° -, vt 120 auth 
Los Angeles, ney 
Manual free. a Cal. °. ex & Co. 


WE NEW AMERICAN TEACHERS’ 

AGENCY.—Teac hers seeking positions and those 

} imeny * a change at an increased salary, should ad- 
dress ©. B. RoGGLEs & Co.,( Palace Hotel Building), 

Room ©, 237 Vine St., Cincinna 1, 0. 

A’ MERICANAND FORE IGN Professors, 

tutors, governesses, teachers, , supplied to 

Golleges, schools, and families. tan ‘CorRi 
150 Sth Ave., cor. 20th 8t., N.Y. 


(QCHERMERHORN’S TEACHERS’ 
ney. Oldest and best known in U. 8. 
lished 1855. 3 Bast 14th St., N. ¥. 


Apply to 
1? 


a. 


| Pducationa/! continued on page 9.) 








in return for roonwand boar . 
Mathematics a specialty firess © of ' I i\ 
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MACMILLAN & Co.’s NEw Books. 





Published June 14. Third Edition, Revised and Corrected Throughout. 5 vols., 8vo, $20.00. 


THE DIALOGUES OF PLATO. 


Translated into English, with Analyses and Introductions, 


By B. JOWETT, M.A. 


Master of Balliol College, Regius Professor of Greek in the University of Oxford, Doctor of Theology of the Univer- 
sity of Leyden, LL.D. of the Universities of Edinburgh and Cambridge. 


In five volumes, 
dex of Subjects and Proper Names, 


Revised and Corrected Throughout. 
Third Edition. 





THE LIFE AND LETTERS of CHARLES SAMUEL KEENE 


of “ Punch,” 


By Grorer Somes Layarp. With Portrait and numerous reproductions of the artist’s Sketches. Royal 
8vo, $8.00. 


Fourth Edition. Now Ready in 1 vol., Cloth, $1.00. 


THE HISTORY OF DAVID GRIEVE. 


By Mrs. Humpnry Warp, author of ‘* Robert Elsmere,’’ etc., etc. Fourth edition. In one volume, 
12mo, cloth, gilt, $1.00. Also the Library Edition, printed in larger type, on better paper. 2 vols., 
12mo, cloth, in box, $3.00. 

**Mrs. Ward with her ‘ Robert Elsmere ’ and ‘ David Grieve’ has established with yap rongt ome d ra- 
yA an end reputation as one who has expressed what is deepest and most real in the thought of 
RS oi are dramas of the time vitalized by the hopes, fears, doubts, and despairing — 
gies after higher ideals which are swaying the minds of men and women of this generation. . . . It 
every thoughtful man can nize in David Grieve a living brother-man of his time and genera- 
tion, of the common clay, and with the same restless, informing, and ennobling spirit, that the author 
writes with masterly power.’’—New York Tribune. 


3. MARION CRAWFORD’S NEW NOVEL. THIRD EDITION. NOW READY. CLOTH, $1.00. 


5 THE THREE FATES. 
By F. Marion Crawrorp, author of ‘The Witch of Prague,’ etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 

** We do not know of any one to-day who can make his men and women talk love more natively and 
sweetly than does Mr. Crawford. Tenderness and delicacy are at their best, and every now and then 
there are pr of true passion. ‘The Three Fates’ is a delightful bit of fiction—very elaborate as to 
facts, for are 9. many, well cut and polished—and we deem it among the cleverest romances of this 
season,’’ —N, imes, 


Now Ready. In the new Uniform Edition of F. Marton Crawrorp’s Novels. Published monthly: 
A TALE OF A LONELY PARISH. | SARACINESCA. 12mo, cloth, $1.00. 
12mo, cloth, $1.00. 





Just Published. A New Book by Mr, WILLIAM WINTER. 


SHADOWS OF THE STAGE. 


By Wrm.14m Winter. Uniform with the new edition of ‘Shakespeare’s England.’ 
BY THE SAME AUTHOR. 


SHAKESPEARE’S ENGLAND. 


A New and Revised Edition. 18mo, cloth, gilt, 75 cents. 
‘“*The book is delightful reading. . . Itisa delicious view of England which this poet takes. 
It is indeed the noble, hospitable, merry, romance-haunted England of our fathers—the England which 
we know of in song and story.’’—Scribner’s Monthly. 
GRAY DAYS AND GOLD. 
cloth, 75 cents. 





18mo, cloth, 75 cents. 


18mo, ; WANDERERS. 18mo, cloth, 75 cents. 





A New Volume of Poems by RUDYARD KIPLING. 


BALLADS AND BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS. 


By Rupyarp Krrtina, author of ‘ Life’s Handicap,’ ‘ Plain Tales from the Hills,’ etc. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 


**It is distinguished 4 other and higher qualities which we should not have expected from his prose, 
or the prose of any liv nglish writer, they are so purely poetical, so admirabie, so noble, so exqui- 
site."’—Richard Henry Stoddard in the Mail and Express. 


Just Published. A New Novel. 12mo, cloth. 
CALMIRE. 


12mo, cloth. $1.50. 


“Of the ability of the work, of its learning, its audacity, its subtle dialectics, and its literary charm 
there can be no question. It wooes and delights, even where it does not convince.’’—Philadelphia Bulletin. 


$1.50. 


Now Ready. A New Book by Dr. DuBose, Professor of Exegesis in the University of the South. 


THE SOTERIOLOGY OF THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


By Writ Porcuer DuBosz, M.A., §.T.D., Professor of Exegesis in the University of the South. 
12mo, $1.50. : 








With Marginal Analyses and other additions, and an In- 
8vo, cloth, gilt top, $20.00. 


The Livery Companies of the 
City of London. 

Their origin, character, development, and social 
and political importance. By W. Carew Haz- 
uitT. With 2 colored Plates and numerous II- 
lustrations. Super Royal 8vo, $10.50. 





Essays on Literature and 
Philosophy. 


By Epwarp Catirp, M.A., LL.D. 12mo, 2 vols. $3.00. 





Dilettante Library. New Volume. 


Walt Whitman. 


By Wittiam CLargKE, M.A. With Portrait. 
90 cents. 


18mo, 





The Autobiography of an English 
Gamekeeper 
(JOHN WILKINS). 


Edited by ArTHuR H. Byne and STEPHEN M. STE- 
PHENS. With Illustrations and Portrait. 12mo, 
$2.00. 





Lancaster and York. 


A Century of English History, A, D. 1399-1485. 
By James H. Ramsay of Banff, Bart. With 
Maps and Illustrations. Svo, 2 vols., $9.00. 





Elements of Physics. 


By C. E. Frssenven, Principal of the Collegiate In- 
stitute, Peterboro’, Ontario. 16mo, 80 cents. 





A New Book by Professor MASSON. 


Edinburgh Sketches and Mem- 


ories. 
By Davip Masson, Professor of English Literature 
in the University of Edinburgh. 8vo, $3.75. 





Pauperism, a Picture; 


And The Endowment of Old Age: an Argument. By 
Cuar_es Booto. 12mo, cloth, $1.25. 





Charles Dickens’s Novels. 
Now Ready. 

NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. $1.00. 

OLIVER TWIST. $1.00. 

PICKWICK PAPERS. $1.00. 

*,* The above volumes are facsimi'es of the ori- 

ginal editions, and contain all the original illustra- 
tions. 


*,* Purchasers of books are invited to apply for Macmillan & Co.’s New Catalogue of books by American authors, which will 6e mailed 


Sree to any address. 


MacmILian & Co., 112 Fourth Avenue, New York. 
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NEW YORK, THURSDAY, JUNE 16, 1892. 


The Week. 


THE selection of Major McKinley for per- 
manent Chairman of the Minneapolis Con- 
vention was altogether fitting. He repre- 
sents the policy that led the party to the 
direst disaster in its history. It was Mc- 
Kinley and Reed to whom Senator Ingalls 
referred in his dying agonies on the 5th of 
February, 1891, in these words: 





‘* Those leaders who have conducted the most 

werful political organization in American 

istory to the most stupendous and overwhelm- 
ing disaster recorded in its annals, should be 
able to forgive those who doubt the infaliibili- 
ty of their judgment. If they are wise, they 
will be less proscriptive and more tolerant of 
differences of opinion, especially among those 
whose devotion to human liberty cannot be 
questioned, and whose constane and fortitude 
have been exposed to tests as severe at least 
as any they have ever known.’’ 
A man whose chief distinction it is that 
he was the instrument selected by the 
protected classes to work out the most 
exorbitant piece of tariff robbery the 
country ever experienced, and by the same 
token caused a change of 172 seats in Con- 
gress against his party, might be fitly 
chosen to preside over the Convention, if 
the party had not yet recovered its senses 
from that concussion. What McKinley said 
upon taking the chair was commonplace 
in the extreme, and has been repeated by 
him a hundred times. ‘‘ We propose to 
raise our money for public expenses,” he 
said, ‘‘by taxing the products of other 
nations rather than by taxing the pro- 
ducts of our own.” Why, then, was 
the duty on raw sugar repealed? That 
is the product of other nations. We re- 
ceived fifty millions of revenue from those 
sugar-producing countries, according to 
the McKinley idea, by taxing their pro- 
ducts. The Treasury is sadly in want of 
that revenue at this time. There will be 
abundant opportunity between now and 
November for McKinley and others to ex- 
plain why they thus exempted foreigners 
from a tax of fifty millions which the said 
foreigners had been paying for many 
years without the slightest complaint. 





The most humorous feature of the Min- 
neapolis Convention was the spectacle of 
‘*glorious Tom Reed” booming himself 
for the nomination. The ex-Speaker con- 
ceived the idea that he was the ideal can- 
didate for his party some time ago, and 
for weeks past he has been buttonholing 
every Republican from any part of the 
country whom he could get hold of, and 
begging his support. As the movement 
for his nomination did not appear to be 
making much headway, and threatened 
to disappear entirely unless carefully 
looked after, he concluded to go to Min- 
neapolis—although not a delegate to the 





| Convention—and manage it himself. The 


personnel of this Convention was the poorest 
ever seen in a national gathering of the 
Republican party, and Mr. Reed was, per- 
haps, warranted in thinking that it would 
disregard the indecency of such a per- 
formance. The result, however, was such 
as to remind him how small a person he 
is away from the scene of his arbitrary ca- 
reer as Speaker of the House. 


Considered as ‘practical politicians’ 
(for they all claim that title as their high- 
est distinction), Messrs. Quay, Platt, and 
Clarkson return from Minneapolis in a 
very sorry plight. They formed a ‘‘com- 
bine” for the openly avowed purpose 
of ‘‘knocking out’ the President 
because he had not given them as 
much patronage as they thought they de- 
served. They declared to the whole 
United States, several times a day for a 
month, that they had come to the con- 
clusion that the President should not be 
renominated, since they did not consider 
him ‘‘available.” After searching about 
for a candidate for some time, they finally 
concentrated on Blaine and began their 
campaign for his nomination. Anything 
more childish than this campaign proved 
to be has never been witnessed in this coun- 
try. The members of the ‘‘ combine” an- 
nounced, two weeks in advance of the 
Convention, that they were going to stam- 
pede it for Blaine. Then they went to 
work, not merely to defeat the President, 
but to attack his record in office, and to 
assail that of his associates in the Cabinet 
and his leading supporters everywhere. 
Then they induced Mr. Blaine to resign 
from the Cabinet in the very manner and 
at the very time best calculated to injure 
their own cause and create sympathy for 
the President. Then, when they reached 
the Convention city, they continued their 
brass-band tactics daily by announcing in 
advance every move that they intended to 
make. Finally, when their bogus Blaine 
boom collapsed, they announced, again in 
advance, that they were going to concen- 
trate on McKinley and stampede the Con- 
vention for him. 


——— ae - _——-— 


The Republican platform is not received 
with much _ heartiness by Republican 
newspapers. There is nothing  inspir- 
ing about the Force - Bill and McKin- 
ley-Law planks, while the silver plank 
is characterized by the Philadelphia 
Ledger as ‘‘a most unwise, timid, eva- 
sive one.” As to this question the Ledger 
declares that it was ‘‘ most essential that 
the Republican party should place itself 
squarely upon record concerning it,” 
whereas what it has done is to ‘“‘ hang out 
a two-sided shield—the one, facing North 
and East, of gold; the other, facing South 
and West, of silver.” The weakness of the 








plank is shown by the fact that it is hailed 
with delight by the free-coinage men in 
the party. Senator Teller of Colorado 
says that ‘‘it is the most complete declara- 
tion in favor of the use of silver as money 
that has yet been found in any platform 
since the question has been one to be con 
sidered in national politics”; and further 
that ‘it is an outspoken declaration in fa 
vor of the double standard as against 
the gold standard, and will result 
in the ultimate use of silver on terms of 
perfect equality as to mintage and legal 
tender functions with gold.” 


As regards the Force Bill issue, what the 
platform says will hurt rather than help 
the party in the North, while it will weak- 
en it in the South. Every intelligent man 
knows that the Force Bill is dead, and 
that even the perfunctory reference to the 
subject in the platform really signifies no 
thing. The more progressive element rejoice 
ed over the defeat of the measure in a Re 
publican Senate last year, and resent even 
the intimation that anattempt will be made 
to revive it. On the other hand, the mere 
intimation will suffice to keep the South 
solid against the Republican party. The 
whites of the South know that, if Harri 
son is reélected and a Republican Congress 
with him, an attempt atleast will be made 
to pass a law every whit as obnoxious as 
the one pushed in the Fifty-tirst Congress. 
The threat is of itself enough to remove 
the last chance that the Republicans will 
carry any Southern State this year, 


It is already apparent that a leading 
Republican argument in the coming cam 
paign will be an appeal to those who want 
the tariff let alone, not because they like it, 
but because they have now adjusted their 
business to it and would prefer no further 
unsettling. The McKinley Bill may be 
mischievous in many particulars, so runs 
the argument, but business men now 
want no further agitation of the 
question, and should vote for President 
Harrison because they know that no 
taritf changes could be made during his 
term of office. The history of the last 
twelve years shows that this is but a cry- 
ing of peace when there is no peace. All 
the taritf changes that have been made in 
that time have been made by Republicans, 
and have been made just after their loud- 
est shrieks against the wickedness of the 
Democrats in proposing to meddle with 
the tariff and disturb the business com- 
munity. Garfield was elected in 1880 
largely on the strength of the ‘‘ business 
men’s campaign,” which was based upon 
the tariff scare, and the new tariff of 1883 
came along just the same. The election 
of 1888 was forever to put an end toincon- 
siderate tinkering with the tariff, but only 
led up to McKinley’s monstrosities. The 
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Republican party has no power to gua- 
rantee tariff stability. McKinley himself 
is on record as saying that certain articles 
—binding-twine, for instance—need more 
protection than he was able to give them, 
und it is certain that if the Republicans 
come into power again, there will be a 
new rush for the tariff spoils. It will be 
remembered that the Tribune was promis- 
ing no end of Republican tariff bills if the 
Force Bill were passed. Even in Republi- 
can hands the tariff has always been in a 
state of unstable equilibrium, and always 
will be. Moreoyer, no question can be per- 
manently settled until it is settled right. 





The general effect of the six Democratic 
State Conventions which chose delegates 
to the Chicago Convention last week—viz., 
Maine, Maryland, Mississippi, Montana, 
Texas, and Alabama—has been to strength- 
en the already practically certain prospect 
of Mr. Cleveland’s nomination. While there 
have been no positive instructions for him, 
save possibly in Alabama, all the delegations 
of the other five States have a majority 
in his favor, and all of them have been 
elected on platforms warmly commending 
his Administration as President. There is 
very little left of the opposition to him 
now, and there is likely to be even less 
when the Convention meets. The only 
argument which is advanced by his oppo- 
nents is the parrot cry, ‘‘He cannot carry 
New York.” This is weakened badly by 
the fact that the opponents of Harrison in 
the Republican party are making the 
same objection to his candidacy. Each of 
the two great parties seems determined 
now to nominate a candidate who ‘‘can- 
not carry New York.” Somebody must 
carry it, and, if the prophets of evil are 
to be trusted, the Prohibitionists would 
seem to be in the presence of the oppor- 
tunity of their lives. 


Public interest having been centred in 
the Minneapolis Convention during the 
last week, little notice has been taken of 
what occurred in Congress. A rather 
important vote was taken on Monday 
week on a bill introduced by Mr. Rich- 
ardson of Tennessee to repeal the 10 per 
cent. tax on State-bank notes. The bill 
had not been referred to any commit- 
tee, but Mr. Bacon, the Chairman of the 
Committee on Banking and Currency, said 
that a similar bill was now under conside- 
ration by his Committee. He begged that 
the House would not pass the bill until 
the Committee should have concluded its 
labors. Mr. Richardson advocated the mea- 
sure in a brief and temperate speech, in 
which he said that its effect would be to 
give more relief from money stringency 
than the free coinage of silver, and that it 
would answer the wants of the farmers 
much better than the so-called sub-trea- 
sury scheme. Mr. Walker of Massachu- 
setts opposed it on the ground that the bill 
was the product of only one mind, that it 
had been prepared in haste, and that the 





subject was too important to be disposed of 
in such asummary manner. Mr. Harter of 
Ohio supported it. He contended that in- 
asmuch as State-bank notes would not be 
legal tender, they would not circulate un- 
less they were actually good. Mr. Tracey 
of New York was in favor of the repeal of 
the discriminating tax, since it was, in his 
judgment, an invasion of the rightful 
domain of the States. The vote on 
the bill was 84 yeas to 116 nays. Six- 
ty-four of the affirmative votes were 
from the South and twenty from the 
North. The Farmers’ Alliance men from 
the South voted against the bill, believing 
that it would tend to weaken the sub- 
treasury scheme. Of theaffirmative votes 
from the North, Illinois furnished four, 
New York three, Ohio two, California two, 
Minnesota two, Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Montana, New Jersey, Pennsylva- 
nia, Rhode Island, and Connecticut one 
each. 





It will be remembered that in the case 
of Morris against Bulkeley for the Govern- 
orship of Connecticut, the Court sent it as 
well as the Phelan case back to the lower 
(Superior) Court for trial as to the facts. In 
its opinion last January the Court used 
these words: 


‘* From the facts spread out in the informa- 
tion it apes not only that the election pro- 
cess has broken down, so that there is a fail- 
ure to elect a Governor, but that all legislation 
has ceased. Owing to the difference between 
the branches of the Assembly, an entire col- 
lapse in the Legislative Department has en- 
sued. . . . In these circumstances is it not 
possible that the Superior Court may make an 
investigation, and, on finding that the relator 
received a majority of all the votes lawfully 
east for Governor on the 4th day of 
November, 1890—whatever the returns of 
the presiding officers may show—establish his 


- title to that cffice by some judgment that shall 


be legally equivalent to the declaration which 
should have been made by the General Assem- 
bly? . . . By the defects in legislation 
already mentioned, the will of the people in 
this respect has failed to be accomplished. A 
very great wrong is being done tothem. The 
relator claims to have received a majority of 
all the votes cast for Governor at said election. 
If his claim is correct, a great wrong is being 
done tohim. He has come into court seeking 
to establish his right to that office and to ob- 
tain redress for that wrong.’’ 


Under this finding the complaint of Phe- 
lan, who had received 544 majority over 
all on the face of the returns, was duly 
amended, and started again in the lower 
court several months ago. It was met at 
every step by vexatious tactics of delay on 
the part of the Republican lawyers. 





When at last, about a month ago, it 
reached its formal trial as to the facts, the 
task incurred was prodigious. Some 600 
witnesses,a number unparalleled in a Con- 
necticut lawsuit, had to be summoned, the 
court held in several parts of the State, 
ballot-boxes opened and thousands of bal- 
lots examined. At the close of the case in 
the lower court a few days ago, the Su- 
preme Court of the State was asked by 


Phelan’s counsel to hear argument on ap- 


peal in July, and, exercising its discretion, 
and without giving public reasons, it has 





just refused and adjourned until next 
September. In other words, the supreme 
tribunal of an old New England com- 
monwealth, in spite of the privileged 
nature of election cases, in spite of the 
rapid expiring of the tenure of the 
office in litigation, and in spite of its 
own earlier decision and its emphasis 
of the ‘‘ great wrong” done, deliberately 
postpones for months opportunity for jus- 
tice for Mr. Phelan, whose election from 
the first hardly a single Connecticut Re- 
publican has denied, who was voted for at 
the election of 1890, and whose term, if 
now in office, would expire less than seven 
months hence. We doubt whether such a 
palpable injustice under the discretion of 
a high court has its parallel in the annals 
of American litigation. 





The report of the New Haven Coroner 
who investigated the circumstances under 
which a Yale student—Wilkins Rustin— 
came to his death, contains a severe reflec- 
tion upon the Yale Faculty. The Coroner 
finds that the death was due to the care- 
lessness of boys conducting an initiation 
into a secret society, but that this careless- 
ness was purely the result of boyish fun, 
and not such as is regarded by the law as 
criminal. But he further finds that no 
restraint has been put upon the modes 
of initiation, that they have entirely ex- 
ceeded the bounds of reason and pro- 
priety, and are often dangerous to health 
and life. He recommends that the Faculty 
take the matter in hand, or, in default of 
their action, that the proper authorities 
take such measures as will prevent 
further practices of this nature, It is 
very much to be regretted that the Yale 
Faculty have allowed themselves to be 
placed in a position where they will ap- 
pear to have been forced to take action 
which they might better have taken vol- 
untarily. There has never been a time 
when the absurd barbarities and personal 
indignities practised by college boys on 
one another could not have been stopped 
by the authorities at Yale had they chosen 
to exert their power. In some col- 
leges the Faculty have wisely codperated 
with the students in organizing self-gov- 
ernment, and the experiment, we believe, 
has been attended with perfect success. 
There is no question that if the feeling of 
Yale students at large could be fairly 
taken, it would condemn all practices in- 
volving their own personal maltreatment 
or humiliation, and it would proba- 
bly be wise for the Faculty to take 
advantage of the profound emotion arous- 
ed by this shocking occurrence to procure 
an expression of the real sentiment of the 
College. It was supposed that ‘‘ hazing” 
had been for years extinct at Yale, and the 
discovery that these stupid and brutal 
modes of initiation had come to be adopted 
by junior societies, among which in former 
years there was nothing of the kind, is an 
extremely disagreeable surprise to Yale 
graduates. 
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The decision in the Schuyler monument 
case just rendered by the General Term is 
wholesome law applied to a state of facts 
remarkable if not unique. The Women’s 
Memorial Association wished to erect a 
statue at the World’s Fair toa ‘‘typical 
philanthropist,” and selected the late Mrs. 
Mary Hamilton Schuyler as the subject. 
Her family objected, but were forced to 
carry their objection to a court of 
equity, which has now enjoined the As- 
sociation from carrying out its inten- 
tion. It is not probable that the case will 
be of much use as a direct precedent, for 
the conjunction of an earnest wish to 
spend money to blazon an honored name, 
and a sturdy opposition on the part of its 
guardians, is not likely to recur in an age 
in which monumental reputations are 
hardly won and tardily recognized, and of 
which modesty is not a ruling passion. 
The point actually decided is, that a wo- 
man who, without ostentation, travelled 
far on the royal road of philanthropy, need 
not be subjected after her death to a no- 
toriety she would have shunned when 
alive. The principle of law which seems 
to be laid down is that there is such a thing 
asa family sensitiveness of which members 
of the family are the guardians, and 
that it is possible to outrage this 
feeling by a pretentious expression of ad- 
miration for the character of a deceased 
member. So far as this particular case is 
concerned, there is an appropriateness of 
law to fact which will be recognized by 
all who maintain that, whatever of self- 
assertion may comport with feats of war 
and statesmanship, modesty should be 
ever the handmaid of philanthropy. 


It was intimated in the opinion of the 
court below that Mrs. Schuyler could not 
be fairly considered a ‘‘ public character,” 
and that, therefore, her name and memory 
were in no sense the property of the pub- 
lic. The inference from this argument is 
earnestly combated by Judge Van Brunt, 
who says, ‘‘ The claim that a person who 
voluntarily places himself before the pub- 
lic, either by accepting public office or 
by becoming a candidate for office, 
or as an artist or literary man, 
thereby surrenders his personality while 
living and his memory when dead to 
the public, to be used or abused as any 
one of that irresponsible body may see fit, 
cannot for a moment be entertained.” The 
good taste of this dictum is manifest, but 
its vigorous expression may create the im- 
pression of a broader statement of law than 
we believe warranted or intended. Let 
it be admitted that if a soap-boiler proposed 
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family. But let the memorial be a re- 
spectful tribute cheerfully offered toa pub 
lic character who has deserved well of his 
country, and family opposition, if con- 
ceivable, should and would be 
aside as a morbid fancy. 


brushed 


The strike of the coal-miners in the 
Durham district in England has been in 
many ways so disastrous as to make it 
a matter of international interest. Of 
course the 65,000 miners were not alone 
affected, for the cessation of the supply 
of coal caused a great advance in its 
price, so that the poor in many places 
suffered from their inability to buy fuel. 
Then the ironworks dependent on the 
Durham mines for coal were obliged 
to and 100,000 people depend 
ent for their support on the wages paid 
in these works were thus reduced to such 
destitution as to call for alms from the 
charitable. The strike has been repre 
sented by many journals as due to the 
greed of the masters, and this has been 
the claim of the miners. But in fact, 
in 1879, after a great deal of trouble, 
a sliding scale of wages was agreed 
upon by both parties, wages to vary with 
the price of coal, and since that time 
under this scale the of 
have risen 35 per cent. 


close, 


wages miners 


calling for a reduction of 11'4 per cent. 
Against this application of the agreed scale 


position to resist any reduction of wages 
was naturally aggravated by the fact that 
a further fall in the price of coal justi- 
fied a reduction of wages by 134, instead 
of 10 per cent. This percentage, how- 
ever, is calculated upon the of 
1879, and amounts to but 10 per cent. 
of the present and that part 
of the wages paid which consists of free 
houses and coal suffers no reduction 


wages 


wages, 


It seems, therefore, that the strike was a 
violation of a long-standing agreement, 
and there was nothing that could properly 
be submitted to arbitration, although it 
was repeatedly proffered by the masters 
and refused by the men prior to the 
strike. The men _ having deliberately 
chosen to resist by force all reduction, 
even to the drowning of the pits, the mas 
ters maintain that the subsequent call for 





to erect a monument to a great warrior as | 
an advertisement of his wares, his family, | 


if not the public, might well enjoin so 
shocking a breach of propriety. Admit, 
further, that the erection of an honest me- 
morial to such a man might be so pressed 
by begging or other methods detracting 


arbitration on the part of the men came 
too late, although they profess willingness 
to refer disputes about wages to arbitra- 
tors in the future, 
seems that the strike not only was a breach 


of faith, but was doomed to fail from 


| the beginning, and its effects have been, 


regarded as a gain 


therefore, in every respect injurious, un- 
less the reduction in the stock of iron be 
So far as the interests 


| of working people are concerned, it has 
from the spontaneity of the tribute as | 
justly to offend the sensibilities of his | 


been a piece of criminal folly on the part 
of their leaders. 
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Both France and Spain are already sick 
of the war of tariffs which has been rag 
ing between those two countries since Feb 
ruary, and 
agreed upon whereby, pending further ne 
treaty, the 
the maximum rates 
of duty shall be mutually put in force. 


a modus vivendi has been 


gotiations for a permanent 
minimum instead of 
in 
April the exports of Spain to France fell 
off 70 per cent. from the monthly average 
of 1S91,and the exports of France to Spain 
40 per cent. Moreover, as the Figaro has 
pointed out, Frenchmen have been heavy 
losers by the great depreciation of Spanish 





But the price of | 
coal having fallen, the masters gave no- | 
tice this spring that wages would be re- | 
duced 10 per cent., the sliding scale really | 


of wages the men struck, and their dis- | 


Upon the whole, it | 


securities and industrial stocks as a conse 
quence of the disturbances in trade caused 
by the tariff. It declares that “‘ we are really 
the ones who have been conquered, inas 


hold 
larger part of those depreciated securities 


much as on the one hand we the 


and have lost the difference in price, and 
on led to ask the 
the minimum 


‘hese are some 


the other have been 


Spanish Government for 


tariff in return for ours 
of the gratifving forms of the 
abroad ”’ 
tection to which t 


‘growth 
of the American doctrine of pro 
he 


aat 


Republican platform 


calls attention 


The relations between Bulgaria and 


Turkey, which had been somewhat strain 





ed by the murder of the Bulgarian Minister 
at Constantinople and the events that fol 
lowed, were apparently subjected to severer 
tension by the conduct of the Bulgarian au 
thorities in liberating the Armenians ar 
Rustchuk 


rested in connection with the 


conspiracy. The object of these conspirators 


liberation of Armenia from Tur 
kish rule, and the ec 
a Warning to Turkey 
for the 
| spiracy. It seems, however, that the spir 
ited attitude of 


the Porte, and it has made suggestions 


was the 
urse of Bulgaria was 
that it Was not wise 


latter Power to countenance con- 
Bulgaria has impressed 


that not only indicate a disposition friendly 
the rising Power, but are also of im 
portance to the 
These suggestions relate to the construc 
tion of a railway uniting Sofia with Sa 
lonica, which the Porte has hitherto op 
| posed, owing to its apprehension concern 
The 
Turkey 
amount to a consent to the railroad, which, 
whether politically advantageous or not, 
will be of inestimable value to Bulgarian 
commerce, 


to 


commercial world. 


ing Bulgarian designs on Macedonia. 


conditions now proposed by 


The country is really rich, and 
this opportunity for trade will be at once 
appreciated in Europe. The result can only 
be to strengthen the bulwark already erect- 
ed against Russian aggression by giving the 
Bulgarians a basis of supplies in Europe, 
and their Government will purchase these 
great advantages very cheaply by consent- 
| ing to keep the recently liberated Arme- 
| nians under surveillance. According to 


the London Times, the new railroad will 
either follow the Struma valley to Seres, 
connecting with a line to be constructed 
from Dedeagatch to Salonica, or will pass 
by Kustendil to a point on the Nish-Salo- 
| nica Railroad south of Uskub. 
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THE NOMINATIONS AND THE PLAT- 
FORM. 

THE renomination of President Harrison 
was anticipated by everybody who has had 
an impartial eye for the proceedings of the 
Convention at Minneapolis. Now that it 
hag come, it takes nobody except the Blaine 
shouters by surprise. These are not mere- 
ly silenced—they are dumbfounded. Their 
candidate never ran so badly in a national 
convention where he was an avowed can- 
didate. His supporters were reduced to the 
necessity of bringing a third candidate into 
the field—that is, of virtually dropping him 
—in the hope of defeating Harrison. The 
result is extremely mortifying, since it 
-shows him at least 150 votes weaker than 
he really was. It sends him into obscurity 
not only defeated, but disgraced. Nobody 
can be disgraced except by his own acts, 
but Mr. Blaine has supplied all the mate- 
rials needed for the purpose. He wrote 
and published a letter taking himself out of 
the race. He then belied his own pledge, and 
resigned the leading place in President 
Harrison’s Cabinet in order to give 
desperate battle to his chief in a place 
where he had said that he would not be 
found at all. Such an act, followed by a 
stunning overthrow like that which he 
has now received, would politically crush 
any man in the world. Evenif Mr. Blaine 
were in the prime of life, he could not re- 
cover from such a blow. 

It is true that Mr. Harrison’s nomina- 
tion has not been received with enthusi- 
asm. This is partly because it has been 
anticipated for two years, and partly be- 
cause Mr. Harrison is not a man to rouse 
enthusiasm. He hasa cold exterior. His 
handling of the public patronage has made 
him four or five enemies to one friend, and 
has not won the admiration of anybody 
who has not been a recipient of it. The 
mammon of unrighteousness has served 
him badly, as it does all those who put their 
trust init. Nevertheless, the lack of momen- 
tary enthusiasm must not be counted upon 
as any great factor in the campaign. Mr. 
Blaine’s nomination would have gained 
more cheers, but he would not have run so 
well as Harrison. This is proved by a com- 
parison of the votes cast for them respect- 
ively in 1884 and 1888. Mr. Harrison has 
better staying qualities than either Blaine 
or McKinley. The nomination of Mr. 
Whitelaw Reid for Vice-President will 
neither add to nor subtract from the popu- 
larity of the ticket, as may be said of most 
Vice-Presidential nominations. 

The first thing to be noticed in the plat- 
form adopted at Minneapolis is that it con- 
tains no endorsement of the McKinley 
tariff. ‘‘The American doctrine of protec- 
tion,” as it is curiously called, is reaffirmed 
and ‘attention is called to its growth 
abroad ”—another curiosity. How, we beg 
to inquire, can the American doctrine of 
protection grow abroad, seeing that the doc- 
trine of protection had its origin long be- 
fore there was any American Government? 
Is the American doctrine of protection dif- 
ferent from the German or the French ? 
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and if so, when did Germany and France 
abandon their own and adopt ours? 

The reciprocity plank is marked by the 
same simplicity as the tariff plank. Reci- 
procity is spoken of as ‘‘a Republican 
policy,” in the same way that protection is 
spoken of as an American policy. The 
truth is that reciprocity and protection are 
contradictory terms, and were so under- 
stood at the time when Mr. Blaine declared 
of the McKinley Bill that it would not 
make a market for another bushel of wheat 
or another barrel of pork. 

Of more importance than either of these 
is the silver plank, which deserves to be 
quoted in full: 

‘* (3.) The American people from tradition 
and interest favor bimetallism, and the Repub- 
lican party demands the use of both gold and 
silver as standard money, with such restric- 
tions and under such provisions, to be deter- 
mined by legislation, as will secure the mainie- 
nance of the eg of values of the two me- 
tals, sothat the purchasing and debt-paying 
power of the dollar, whether of silver, gold, 
or paper, shall be at all times equal. The in- 
terests of the producers of the country, its 
farmers and its workingmen, demand that 
every dollar, paper or coin, issued by the Gov- 
ernment, shall be as good as any other. We 
commend the wise and patriotic steps already 
taken by our Government to secure an inter- 
national conference to adopt such measures as 


will insure a parity of value between gold and 
silver for use as money throughout the world.’’ 


The ‘‘straddle” here consists in saying 
nothing about the intrinsic value of the two 
dollars, but apparently leaving each voter 
to determine for himself how parity shall 
be maintained. We say apparently, be- 
cause in reality the platform decides this 
question in favor of the silver cranks and 
the mine-owners by introducing the words, 
‘to be determined by legislation.” The 
restrictions and provisions to maintain the 
equal value of the silver dollar and the gold 
dollar are not those of weight and fineness 
which are commonly called intrinsic value ; 
they are to be determined by legislation— 
that is, they are to be determined as they 
are now determined. But the word legis- 
lation has acquired a new significance since 
this Convention met, and since Senator 
Jones declared that the silver question 
ought to be settled by Congress, and not 
by a Presidential veto, and said that he was 
for Blaine because Blaine would not veto a 
free-coinage bill. Words to the same effect 
are to be found in one of Senator Teller’s 
recent speeches, and it happens that both 
Jones and Teller were on the sub-commit- 
tee which framed this silver plank. In 
strictness of speech the word “legislation ” 
embraces both Congress and the Execu- 
tive. Yet it is not to be doubted under 
these circumstances that an indirect com- 
mand was sought to be given to the 
President by this resolution not to veto a 
free-coinage bill. If the hands of Gen. 
Grant had been tied in this way, he might 
have considered himself instructed not to 
veto the Inflation Bill of 1874, and thus 
might have failed to do the act which, of 
all others, brought most renown to his Ad- 
ministration and rendered most service to 
the country. 











THE ELECTION AND THE SECRET 
BALLOT. 


A REPUBLICAN politician from this State 
was credited with saying at one of the 
confidential meetings of delegates, held 
during the session of the Minneapolis Con- 
vention, that his party spent a large sum 
of money in carrying New York for Har- 
rison in 1888, and that it must be borne in 
mind that a similar expenditure in 
1892 would be impracticable because 
of the Secret Ballot Law. Whether 
this statement was actually made or 
not, we are unable to say. The report 
that it was has been circulated widely for 
a week or more, and has not been contra- 
dicted. That it might have been made, 
no one who is familiar with the methods 
pursued by Quay, as Chairman of the Re- 
publican National Committee in the cam- 
paign of 1888, will question. A similar 
remark might have been made with equal 
truth of Indiana, both as to the expendi- 
ture of money for ‘blocks of five” and 
other purposes, and as to the impractica- 
bility of repeating such expenditures this 
year. 

We doubt if many persons realize the 
full significance of the fact that our next 
Presidential election will be the first 
one in the history of the country to be 
decided by an absolutely secret ballot. 
There are now thirty-five States, more than 
three-quarters of the whole number, which 
have new ballot laws upon their statute 
books. With the exception of New York, 
New Jersey, Pennsylvania, and Connecti- 
cut, all these laws are reasonably good ap- 
plications of the Australian system of vot- 
ing. That is to say, they provide for a 
secret, official, blanket ballot, to be ob- 
tained only inside the polling - places, 
and provide also for absolute secre- 
cy of voting. The four exceptions nam- 
ed are all defective in various ways, 
because all of them were drawn by 
enemies of genuine ballot reform, but, in 
spite of their defects, even these four laws 
provide for absolute secrecy in the act of 
voting. Inno one of the thirty-five States 
which have adopted new laws can a voter 
be followed to the polls by a briber, or a 
bulldozer, or an intimidator, or a boss, to 
see how he votes. Every one of the laws 
severs completely the connection between 
the voter and the man who seeks in any 
way to influence his vote, at the critical 
moment before he is to prepare and depo- 
sit his ballot. 

What this isolation of the voter will ac- 
complish in Indiana, for example, need 
not be pointed out. No ‘blocksof five” 
can be marched to the polls in that State 
on election day with their ballots held in 
sight’ of the man who has bought them 
till they are dropped into the ballot-boxes. 
What the same isolation will accomplish 
in great manufacturing centres is equally 
obvious. There can be no intimidation of 
employees in any part of New England, 
or Ohio, or Indiana, or New Jersey, 
or New York. No workingman need 
fear loss of employment if he votes in ac- 
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cordance with his own beliefs and against 
the ‘‘interests of his employer,” for his 
employer cannot see how he votes. In 
the list of the thirty-five States which 
have the new system are to be found 


all the so-called ‘‘doubtful States,” 
and all those States in the North- 
west, like Iowa, Wisconsin, Illinois, 


Michigan and Minnesota, in which the 
tariff-reform sentiment has made such 
havoc with old-time Republican majori- 
ties. In all these States there is to be a 
free and untrammelled and absolutely 
secret ballot for the first time in a Presi- 
dential election, and Republican poli- 
ticians will be wise to take the hint of 
their New York associate, quoted above, 
and calculate increased difficulties for 
their party to encounter because of this 
fact. 

In the great cities of the land, there is 
another gain from the new system which 
is as important as that of the secret ballot. 
“Trading” and ‘‘deals”’ will be practical- 
ly impossible, because of the difficulties 
which are thrown in their way. In this 
city and Brooklyn, for example, the Demo 
cratic electoral ticket must be printed on 
the same ballot with the Democratic local 
nominations, and the Republican electoral 
ticket must be printed on the same ballot 
with the Republican local nominations, 
and all ballots must be printed accurately, 
because all must be printed by the sworn 
officers of the counties. ‘‘ Mixed” or 
‘‘split” tickets, in the interest of a 
‘* deal "—that is, Republican Presidential 


electors and Tammany local  candi- 
dates— will be impossible, except 
through the use of large ‘‘past- 
ers,” which would be detected instantly, 


and would thus expose the ‘‘deal” to the 
gaze of allmen. As secrecy is the prime 
requisite of every ‘‘deal,” since neither 
party to it wishes to have its treachery 
proved, the law furnishes a practically 
complete obstacle. Furthermore, since 
the law puts into the hands of every voter 
a straight party ticket, giving to every 
Tammany man the electoral ticket and 
the Tammany ticket combined in one, 
if the count shall show that the Demo- 
cratic electors poll a smaller vote than 
the Tammany local candidates, the proof 
of treachery will stand revealed on the 
face of the returns. The same showing 
will be made also by the returns for Re- 
publican Presidential and local candidates. 

It follows from all this that corruption 
and trickery must perforce play a far less 
important part in the approaching Presi- 
dential election than they have played in 
many preceding ones, and especially in 
that of 1888. Quay and Platt and Clarkson 
may find in this fact a fresh explanation 
of President Harrison’s willingness to di 
vest himself of their services, as he 
had previously divested himself of fur- 
ther services from Dudley. It is surely 
going to be more difficult for either party 
to use in the closing days of the cam- 
paign, including election day itself, a vast 
corruption fund like that which Mr. 
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raised for Quay 
use in behalf of Harrison in 
Other agencies for securing votes must 
be sought, and other managers than pro 
fessional corruptionists and traders must 
be put at the head of the party organiza 
tions to conduct the campaign. It will be 
wise for both parties to take this change 
in the situation into account in selecting 
their campaign managers. With money as 
an influence put in a secondary place, 
argument and reason will into 
the front place as the deciding fac 
tors of the contest, and the party 
which has the man at the of 
its campaign organization who is best 
able to direct forces of this kind will stand 
the better chance of winning at the polls 
It will be an incalculable gain to American 
politics to have the professional corrup 
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come 


head 


tionists of both parties removed from the 
control of their campaign machinery. 


TROUBLES OF AMERICANS IN TURKEY 
OnE of the meetings at the annual mis 
sionary conference at Clifton Springs, N 
Y., last week, was given to the considera 
tion of the grave condition of atfairs which 
now confronts American missionaries in 
Turkey. Dr. Cyrus Hamlin, ex-President 
of Robert College, in his address greatly 
blamed the United States Government for 
its ‘‘failure to protect the lives, property, 
and treaty rights of its citizens in Turkey.” 
As at least nine-tenths of the work of our 
legation in Constantinople is concerned 
with the affairs of the missions, it fails 
lamentably in its duty if it fails as thus 
alleged. 

It appears to be beyond dispute that the 
missionaries have met with a series of 
hindrances to their work, interposed by 
Turkish officials, which have grown in 
seriousness and taken on a more evident 
appearance of concerted action during 
the past two years, until now the situ 
ation is regarded by those who know 
most about it as critical The restrictive 
measures have related to the circula- 
tion of books and to the general acti 
vity of the missionaries as teachers and 
preachers. In an ‘‘appeal’’ which has 
been put forth in behalf of religious work 
in the Turkish Empire, a lst is given of 
thirty instances, mostly within the last two 
years, in which Bibles and other books 
were seized, notwithstanding the fact that 
they bore the official seal of authorization, 
and were either permanently confiscated 
or returned only after long delays and 
difficult negotiations) The nature of the 
reasons given for such action may be in- 
ferred from the following sample case: 

‘* In December, 1891, the authorities of Erz- 
rum detained the Turkish Lexicon of Sir James 
Redhouse, published by the American Mission 
at Constantinople with the autherization of 
the Ministry of Public Instruction. After 


holding the book for two weeks they defaced it 


by blotting out with ink the Turkish word 


signifying Armenia.*’ 
There certainly seems to be good ground 
for a protest against such interferences 


to 
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with a trade that been considered 
lawful for more than sixty years; and the 
in 
the Turkish 


has 


societies that have invested capital 
printing establishments 
under the open or tacit un 
that of their books, 
official sanction, should be 
permitted free circulation, are not to be 


in 
Empire, 
derstanding any 
once given 
blamed for appealing to their embassies 
for protection. A project of law is now 
under consideration by the Sublime Porte 
which, if adopted, will still further crip 
ple the book It relates ‘to 
the colportage of authorized books, and 
provides, things, that a 
shall be obtain 
able only by petition to the highest au 


business 
among other 


license as colporteur 
I 


thority of the province, and shall involve 
the surrender of national rights by any 
it, that colporteurs 
shall be liable to punishment for selling 


foreigner securing 
even authorized books, provided that local 
officials deem such selling injurious; and 
that the Government may prohibit the 
sale of any book without assigning a rea 
son 

Still more embarrassing has been the 
effect of the order to the Gov 
ernors of in 1891, in 
regard to the use of the private houses of 


sent 
Provinces early 
missionaries as schools or places for pub 
lic worship, No such use can hereafter be 
made without authorization by Imperial 
Firman. Asthe order has been interpreted, 
and in many places put into execution, it 
practically means the prohibition of new 
missionary enterprises in Turkey, and 
possibly even the closing of work long in 
At rate, the 
an engine of persecu- 
hands of many provincial 
And the difficulties in the 
obtaining an Imperial Firman 
enormous, mainly through the 
complicated process involved and the 
number of officials through whom the ap- 
plication has to run the gauntlet, that it is 
almost hopeless to try for it where there 
is any opposition. Thus, the application 
of the Armenian Protestants in the city of 
Constantinople for a Firman to enable 
them to build a church is stated to have 
been already delayed ten years while yet 
in its earliest stages. 
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The case of the missionaries in their ap- 
peal to the laws and treaties of Turkey 
seems to be entirely clear. As to the sale 
of authorized books, a Turkish law of 
1876 forbade their detention or reéxami- 
nation. It was partly on the strength of 
that law that some of the societies set up 
their printing plants. Moreover, the 
spirit if not the letter of Turkey's com- 
mercial treaties would call for the 
right to sell freely any article of mer- 
chandise declared lawful by the Gov- 
ernment. In the matter of the general 
right of missionaries to exercise their call. 
ing, the treaty rights of Americans are 


not perfectly explicit. The French capi- 


tulations of 1740 guaranteed protection to 
the French religious orders, and in the 
English capitulations of 1809 like privi- 
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leges were extended to English subjects. 
The Treaty of Berlin asserted the freedom 
‘of all forms of worship.” In a commu- 
nication of Secretary Bayard’s to Minister 
Strauss, April 20, 1887, he wrote: 


‘* . . . Theconstruction given by Turkey 
to these treaties, and especially to the capitu- 
lations to Great Britain, quoted above, is evi- 
denced by her continued protection of the Ame- 
rican missions in Turkey, with their hospitals 
and schools, in which Turkish patients are re- 
ceived and Turkish children instructed. 
odule The protection by Turkey of the schools 
established by other religious communions on 
Turkish soil, a protection which has existed 
from a time coincident with the establishment 
of such schools, shows that Turkey has regard- 
ed them as among the incidents of the territo- 
rial rights assigned by the capitulations to 
those religious communions. We have, there- 
fore, in this protection not only a contempo- 
raneous construction of the Turkish capitula- 
tions, treaties, and edicts, but a construction 
= continuous that it has the force of settled 
aw. 


Acting on that interpretation and under 
the instructions of the State Department, 
Mr. Strauss was able to secure from the 
Sultan such action in favor of the mis- 
sionaries whose work was then interfered 
with as to win their hearty thanks. 
Whether his successor has been less efli- 
cient or the repressive measures more 
violent, we will not undertake to say. 
It is to be remembered in any case that the 
Turkish Government is so given over to 
extortion and corruption that the cupidity 
of irresponsible officials may account for 
much that looks like deliberate perse- 
cution by the Government. However, 
the evidence seems strong that there 
is a marked disposition on the part of 
the authorities at Constantinople to cur- 
tail and embarrass the work of foreign 
religious laborers. To whatever this may 
be due, the sympathy of Americans cannot 
fail to be with their fellow-countrymen 
who have gone to Turkey on so philan- 
thropic an errand, and it certainly be- 
comes the Administration at Washington 
to move as promptly and positively in 
behalf of persecuted American mission- 
aries as in that of adventurers whose citi- 
zenship is as doubtful as their motives. 








CHURCH GROWTH VS. CHURCH DE- 
CLINE. 


Two significant articles appear side by 
side in the June Forum—‘‘ Impending Pa- 
ganism in New England,” by President 
Hyde of Bowdoin College, and ‘‘ What the 
Census of the Churches Shows, ” by H. K. 
Carroll, special agent of the census. The 
two articles throw into strong contrast 
what may be called the outside and the in- 
side of the existing status of the modern 
Church in America. Read the statistics of 
the census, and one is impressed by the 
great growth of the various denominations 
in numbers and in wealth. Turn to the 
statements of President Hyde, and one is 
depressed by the demoralized condition 
of the rural New England Church, by the 
lapse of New England’s rural population 
into a state bordering on paganism. 

The census figures given by Mr. Carroll 
are unfortunately incomplete. The re- 
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turns from two such important bodies as 
the Protestant Episcopal and the Baptist 
denominations have not yet been published, 
and there are also wanting the returns of 
some other smaller denominations. An- 
other interesting question cannot be settled 
by this census—the growth of the Roman 
Catholic Church in the last decade. The 
Church authorities have always included 
all baptized persons (even infants) in its 
enumeration. The census enumeration 
of Roman Catholics has been confined to 
communicants. As this is the first census 
ever taken of religious bodies, there exists 
no basis for an accurate estimate of 
growth. All that can be affirmed with 
safety is that the Roman Catholic Church 
has grown very largely. The effect of im- 
migration in swelling certain denomina- 
tions is very marked. The various Lu- 
theran bodies have added 487,274 to their 
membership, an increase of 68 per cent., 
due largely to German and Scandinavian 
immigration. The Jews have surpassed even 
this record, having made a net increase of 
80,496, or 160 per cent. The percentage of 
increase in the total population is 24.86, 
which shows how far these bodies are keep- 
ing in advance of population. But this is 
true also of a smaller body, like the Con- 
gregational, which is but little affected by 
immigration, and, from the character of its 
membership, is greatly affected by modern 
thought. The Congregational Church made 
a gain of 128,439 members, or 33 per cent. 
Taking all the denominations so far report- 
ed, there has been a gain of 28.21 per 
cent. in membership—a gain which is 3.35 
per cent. higher than the growth of popu- 
lation. Again, to take another side, the 
value of church property owned by 
the Roman Catholics is $118,381,561. 
As to other churches, Mr. Carroll makes 
this general statement: ‘‘The returns for 
about a hundred denominations, with some 
of the largest not included, make the enor- 
mous aggregate of $463,000,000, represent- 
ing about 88,000 organizations or con- 
gregations.” In the face of such a growth 
and such a property interest as this, who 
will dare talk of church decline ? 


But President Hyde’s facts concerning 
‘‘Impending Paganism in New England ” 
are just as forcible as those arrayed in the 
census. Take this statement, a summary 
of statistics recently gathered by the Maine 
Bible Society: ‘‘The combined statistics 
of fifteen counties [in Maine] show that of 
183,445 families, 67,842 are not attendants 
upon any church.” But the mere fact that 
there are so many ‘‘stay-at-homes” is not 
the most serious fact of the situation, in 
President Hyde’s opinion. There is no 
vitality in the rural church system. It is 
frittered away in an unequal struggle to 
maintain mere denominationalism, so that, 
as a friend said to President Hyde of 
home-missionary work in Minnesota, ‘‘ the 
only mission of any man out there was to 
go up and down the State burning half 
the churches.” This is the similar situ- 
ation in rural New England, as Presi- 
dent Hyde has found it: ‘Financially 





the churches are on the verge of bank- 
ruptcy. What money is raised comes not 
directly in subscriptions and pew-rentals, 
but through the sewing circle, from fairs 
and entertainments. The church is sup- 
ported practically by a club of women, 
not by families and men.” The truth of 
this is patent to every one who has ever 
closely observed church life in the so-called 
‘‘decayed” parts of rural New England. 
But excessive denominationalism is 
from one point of view an effect 
rather thana cause. ‘‘The real line of 
division between Christians to-day,” says 
President Hyde, ‘‘is not between denomi- 
nations, but between the broad and _ nar- 
row men of all denominations.” If the 
broad men could ‘“‘get together,” as the 
politicians say, this evil of excessive de- 
nominationalism would, he thinks, soon 
settle itself. 

The contrast, as has been said, between 
the superficial figures of church growth 
as given in the census, and the facts of 
church decline as brought out by so accu- 
rate an observer as President Hyde, points 
anew the old moral that mere figures tell 
only a partial story. Valuable as the census 
statistics are, the future historian will turn 
from them to such articles as this on the pa- 
ganism of rural New England when he at- 
tempts to give a truthful picture of the 
religious condition of society to-day. The 
contrast also suggests that the ‘‘unchurch- 
ed masses” of our cities do not pre- 
sent to the modern Church a _prob- 
lem half so difficult of successful solu- 
tion as do the ‘‘pagan” communities of 
rural life. In the cities there are thought 
and activity and responsiveness to new 
ideas and fresh inspirations. The country 
has been largely drained of brains and 
heart to enrich the cities. There is com- 
paratively little left to appeal to. In 
that simple fact lies the supreme dis- 
couragement. 


THIS YEAR’S EXHIBITIONS IN PARIS. 
Paris, May 23, 1892. 

THaT art should be encouraged is the most 
deplorable of modern fallacies. Of late years 
innumerable schools have been endowed, exhi- 
bitions held, travelling studentships establish- 
ed, medals awarded, and all to what purpose ! 
This. is what one asks when, from the wilder- 
ness of the Royal Academy and the New 
Gallery, one turns to the hardly less barren 
wastes of the two Paris Salons. 

For the Salons this summer are singularly 
devoid of artistic interest. The Champs- 
Elysées has not recovered the distinction it lost 
two or more years ago when its most distin- 
guished exhibitors ceased contributing to it; 
the Champ-de-Mars scarce fulfils the promise 
of its first two shows, as, indeed, it was almost 
impossible that it should. It is long since such 
complete stagnation bas prevailed in the world 
of art. 

At first, on going the rounds of the Palais de 
l’Industrie, it seems so incredible that the 
technical facility displayed should result in so 
conspicuous an absence of originality, that one 
thinks the fault must be in one’s self, not in 
the work—tbat the consequence of looking at 
too many pictures in too short a time is the 
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temporary lessening of one’s pleasure in them. 
And then, suddenly, a little canvas wakes a 
responsive sensation or emotion, and one 
knows that it is not one’s power of enjoyment 
that is exhausted. For in the acres of grandes 
machines from the studios of ‘‘ shilling shock- 
ers’’ in paint, of placid academical studies, 
the few good things are not overshadowed, but 
tell with even greater effect, perhaps, than if 
hung in more congenial surroundings. If a 
man has but used his own eyes, and expressed 
himself in his own way, his record of his im- 
pressions, however small, will in the end prove 
far more striking than the hugest expanse 
of sensational commonplace. There are large 
ceilings, destined for the Paris Hétel de Ville, 
by Morot and Benjamin Constant, almost 
crude in their would-be brilliancy; but one 
passes them unmoved, to stop before a little 
decorative arrangement of ‘‘ L’Homme et la 
Fortune’’ by Luc Olivier Merson, in which 
beauty of line and color and form, and not the 
notoriety of a day, has clearly been the chief 
end; Bonnat and Miinkacsy have turned out 
their usual gorgeous millinery, and yet the 
girl on horseback, by Mr. Lavery, a Scotch- 
man, the Mr. Gladstone, by Mr. McLure Hamil- 
ton, an American, are the portraits of the year 
which have made most stir among artists in 
Paris, where they are now seen for the first 
time, though both have been exhibited before 
in London, and Mr. Lavery’s, last summer, in 
Munich. Nozal, Harpignies, and Jules Dupré 
repeat the old themes of which they are mas- 
ters, but it is the landscape of Mr. Roche, an- 
other of the Glasgow men, which stands out 
with artistic preéminence. It is no exagge- 
ration to say that the rest of the exhibitors 
may be divided into those who stil! compete 
for medals and those who are hors concours, 
but who conscientiously keep on painting what 
they think the public and the jury expect of 
them. 

It may be that exhibitions are the best 
salesrooms, but it is as certain that their in- 
fluence on artists is, in the long run, dead- 
ening, especially when, as in Paris, medals 
are awarded. An exhibition standard is ne- 
cessarily set up, and its maintenance im- 
plies the sacrifice of individuality. The 
painter paints to exhibit; while he is at 
work, he sees, not only the canvas be- 
fore him, but the gallery where it will be 
hung with hundreds of others, all struggling 
fiercely for recognition. He seeks, like his 
rivals, to make himself distinguished, and 
the result is the grande machine. One won- 
ders what men like Bonnat and Miunkacsy, 
Henri Martin and Maignan, would have done 
if success at the Salon had not been their little 
game. The cleverest among the Americans 
usually represented at the Champs-Elysées 
cannot steer quite clear of the danger. There 
is nothing of its kind more scholarly than Mr. 
MacEwen’s ‘‘ Witches,’’ nothing more spirit- 
ed than Mr. Bridgman’s ‘‘ Crossing of the Red 
Sea’’; but I question whether cither picture 
would have been painted had there been no 
Salon to send itto. For this reason it will be in- 
teresting to see what one of these artists, Mr. 
MacEwen, will accomplish when working for 
a definite end in the decoration of the Exhibi- 
tion buildings at Chicago. In many a monthly 
magazine Mr. Du Mond and Mr. Blashfield 
have shown more artistic work than their 
canvases at the Salon; in many pre- 
vious shows Mr. Gay, Mr. Mosler, and 
Mr. Bisbing have appeared to better advan- 
tage. The privilege of exhibiting in the 
Champs-Elysées is not an artistic stimulus, but 
unfortunately it is to this annual exhibition 
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that most painters look for commissions. 
Black-and-white men are in this respect more 
fortunate—a fact which explains the greater 
vitality and originality found in the rooms 
devoted to black-and-white work. Medals, 
which they are willing enough to accept, are 
not their primary aim and object, and, despite 
the limitations set upon them by the exigencies 
of reproduction, both draughtsmen and en- 
gravers have far more freedom to do what 
they like than painters. The etchings here 
are never remarkable; but the wood-engrav- 
ings of Baude and Léveillé and two or three 
others, and the lithographs of Fuchs and 
Jouanne and Jacque, are simply masterpieces. 
The progress that is being made in lithography, 
the proof given of its hitherto hardly realized 
possibilities, is really the most interesting fact 
to be learned in the two Salons. 


At the Champ-de-Mars one’s disappointment 
is greater because one expects more. It is 
hard to shake off first impressions, and i re- 
member keenly my dismay upon walking 
down the entire side of one of the long galle- 
ries without finding a single canvas that would 
not have seemed more at home in the Champs- 
Elysées. The Hanging Committee this year 
have lowered the old standard, and the key- 
note to the exhibition is given in the line of 
portraits of meretricious elegance by the Presi- 
dent, Carolus Duran. There are good things, 
it is true—better than pictures to be seen else 
where. But many are paintings done years 
ago—the masterpieces of Whistler and Alfred 
Stevens—which are in no way representative of 
theart of the day. And others are but repetitions 
of old themes and problems by men who, in 
repeating themselves, have not surpassed their 
previous efforts: the little girl in gray, with 
long, shiny black legs, sitting amidst gray 
cushions on a gray sofa, by Boldini, is but a 
variation of his delightful little boy of last 
year; Besnard’s lady in pink has already stood 
for us, as gracefully and with as good effect, 
in the open air on a sunny day; Puvis de Cha- 
vannes’s ‘‘ Summer ’’ had far more charm of 
color, far less affectation in the primitive an- 
gularity of the figures, than the ‘‘ Winter,”’ 
which is eventually to face it in the Hotel de 
Ville; Carriére’s peculiar methods are better 
adapted to his smaller portraits than to the 
large ‘‘Maternity,’’ which has just been bought 
by the French Government. Contributors 
who really give the show its chief distinction 
are Cazin, with a series of marvellous land- 
scapes, characteristic and individual in style, 
and yet something more than mere new ver- 
sions of old schemes; Aman-Jean, who suffers 
from the praise of Sar Peladon, but whose por- 
traits reveal him as a master of decoration; 
Louis Picard, who shows what artistic ends 
the study of the nude may serve; Helleu, who 
has rendered the effect of the light falling 
through stained glass in a cathedral interior as 
it has never been done before; and Raffaélli, 
whose paintings only seem less good because 
his pastels are so much better. Englishmen, 
Scotchmen, and Americans here, as at the 
rival Salons, come well to the fore: Sargent’s 
‘*Cermencita *’ stands out inas strong relief 
as it did last year at the Royal Academy, and 
Alexander Harrison, Henry Moore, Burne- 
Jones, and Guthrie are the others who do most 
to raise the show from the threatened abyss of 
incompetent cleverness. 

For clever a large number of the exhibitors 
unquestionably are; only they do not know 
what to do with their cleverness. Apparently 
they have nothing of their own to say, and 
yet, if here there are no medals to be won, at 
least notoriety is to be achieved at all hazards: 





they must make their mark on the gallery 
walls; they, too, must paint up, or down, to 
the accepted standard, and this in an exhibi 
tion where the public look foreccentricity. To 
imitate masters who, because they have been 
misunderstood, have already made a noise in 
the world of art, evidently seems the easiest 
means to this demoralizing end, and the rooms 
are filled with spurious Carriéres snd Cazins, 
Boldinis and Besnards. Clearly it is not real 
ized that individual modes of expression are 
the characteristic methods of men of 
value. But most striking of all is the grow- 
ing influence of Monet, in the Champs 
Elysées as well as in the 
Mars. The new has ga ning 
year by year, but now it seems to be meeting 
the old on equal grounds, and no one to-day 
can say which of the two will prevail to-mor- 
row. At a glance it might be thought that 
there was no longer doubt of the ascendancy 
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of the new leaders—of Monet, of Besnard, and 
even of Chéret, whose posters are, as he uses 
them, the legitimate outcome of the late move- 
but were never meant by him 
to be accepted as models for the painter of 
easel-pictures or the decorator of public build 
ings. In the Champs-Elysées even a man of 


ment in art, 


Benjamin Constant’s position seems to think it 
worth while to be on the right side; and in his 
large ceiling for the Hotel de Ville, Besnard 
and Chéret appear to be striving for mastery 
In the Champ-de- Mars, Dannat, 
plied cleverness, so frankly and successfully 
rivals Chéret in his own line that one wishes 
he would undertake to 
New York what Chéret has accomplished for 
the boulevards of Paris. 
in this year's shows the conservative sees the 
beginning of the end. 


with misap- 


lo for the streets of 


It is no wonder that 


But it is doubtful whether the prevalence of 
new methods means anything more than the 
sudden popularity of the New Testament 
among painters. For if Monet's technique has 
been borrowed on every side, so, at the Champ- 
de-Mars, has the subject of Jean Béraud’s 
successful canvas of That, it 
be remembered, was the picture of Christ and 
Magdalen at the house of Simon the Pharisee, 
which became the talk of the town because 
all the figures, with the exception of Christ, 
were in modern dress. Of course this in it- 
self was no novelty even for modern times, 
since Von Uhde has been doing the same 
thing for some years past. But Von Uhde 
places his Christ among the people and 
in humble interiors; Béraud brought his to 
a fine dinner party and gave him a seat 
at a table littered with coffee-cups and 
liqueur glasses, among men in 
smoking their after-dinner cigars, 


last year. will 


dress suits 
and all 
Paris was enchanted with his daring. As a 
natural consequence this year Christ has taken 
the place of Bastien’s peasants as a favorite 
motif. Béraud, ina new moment of inspira- 
tion, has made of Montmartre the new Calva- 
ry; Blanche, Lhermitte, Montenard, Des- 
champs, Dubufe, Frappa, and half-a-dozen 
more have vied with him in modernizing 
Christ for the sake of a sensation, establishing 
him in their own home or in a tavern, in 
Parisian streets or under Provengal olive trees, 
until it but remains, to complete the blasphe- 
my, to paint him in a boulevard café or in a 
popular music hall. These men forget that if 
the old masters made pictures of Christ 
and saints and angels, it was because 
the people wanted them; that if Von 
Uhbde’s compositions have any merit, it is 
their sincerity and their technical ac- 


complishments. The sanctity of a subject is 
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not sufficient to conceal the lack of originality 
which was the real reason for its choice, and 
it is absence of originality, in matter and man- 
ner alike, that characterizes the two Salons of 
1892, and is the cause of their unusual dulness. 
There is no more emphatic proof of this than 
the fact that Continental artists have gone 
even to England for inspiration, and that 
Burne-Jones and Holman Hunt have found 
followers in a land for whose art they have 
nothing but contempt. Here again, as at the 
Champs-Elysées, it is in the various branches 
of illustration and black-and-white, for which 
there is a genuine demand, that vitality must 
be sought. Not the most faithful imitation of 
Burnes-Jones can compete with the series of 
drawings in color made by Schwabe to illus- 
trate Zola’s ‘Réve’; not the most audacious 
Christ can be compared to one small etching 
by Helleu or Whistler, one little lithograph by 
Lunois. Even the sculpture this year has suc- 
cumbed to the commonplace. 

Altogether, the Salons would be cruelly dis- 
piriting were it not so evident that much of 
the barrenness on their walls is due to the pre- 
sent crisis (I scarce know what else to call it) in 
artin France. The struggle between the old 
and the new school cannot go on much longer, 
for it is something more than a mere matter of 
taste. Indeed, the whole art world is disor- 
ganized. Only the very strong men can afford 
to stand by themselves; it is too soon for the 
rest to decide to which school to give their 
allegiance. Dealers look on askance, private 
patrons bide their time, the critic is sorely 
puzzled. But probably matters seemed quite 
as desperate to Tuscans of old when Giotto 
first asserted himself and threw cherished By- 
zantine traditions to the wind. In the end 
Giotto triumphed; the present interval may be 
but the preparation for the triumph of the 
modern innovator. N. N. 








WORDSWORTH AND SOUTHEY ON 
SLAVERY. 


Lonvon, June 1, 1892. 


Some days ago, at the house of a friend in 
the north of England, I was afforded an oppor- 
tunity of looking over a collection of MSS. 
and memorabilia of the struggle for emancipa- 
tion in the West Indies and the Southern 
States. Letters from Wordsworth and 
Southey, of which the following are copies, 
especially interested me. They are singular 
proof of the depth to which the canker of 
slavery had, even in the best minds, eaten into 
and undermined society. Itis only in the pe- 
rusal of such vestiges of a demoralized public 
conscience that the present generation can at 
all realize the difficulties of the task to which 
their forefathers gave themselves. They are 
singular proof of how, in the clearest cases of 
wrong, men have ever shrunk from effectually 
aiding necessary reforms from want of confi- 
dence in the working out of good principles, 
and from attributing the evils inevitably 
springing from mistaken systems to the ef- 
forts for their reform, The letters were writ- 
ten to a lady in response to an application for 
literary contributions to a little book to be sold 
for the advancement of the anti-slavery move- 
ment. ALFRED WEBB. 





[No date—Spring of 1833. } 

Dear Mapam: Your letter, whichI lose no time 
in replying to, has placed me under some embarrass- 
ment, as I happen to possess some MS. verses 
of my own upon the subject to which you solicit my 
attention. But I frankly own to you, that neither 
with respect to this subject, nor to the kindred one, 
the slavery of the children in the Factories, which 





is adverted to in the same Poem, am I prepared to 
add to the excitement already existing in the pub- 
lic mind upon these and so many other points of 
legislation and government. Poetry, if good for 
anything, must appeal forcibly to the Imagination 
and the feelings, but what at this period we want 
above everything, is patient examination, and sober 
judgement. It can scarcely be necessary to add that 
my mind revolts as strongly as anyone’s can, from 
the law that permits one human being to sell an- 
other. It ison principle monstrous, but it is not 
the worst thing in human nature. Let precipitate 
advocates for its destruction bear this in mind. But 
I will not enter farther into the question than tosay, 
that here are three partiec—the Slave—the Slave- 
owner—and the imperial Parliament, or rather the 
people of the British Islands, acting through that 
Organ. Surely the course at present pursued is 
hasty, intemperate, and likely to lead to gross in- 
justice. Who in fact are most to blame? The 
people—who, by their legislation, have sanctioned, 
not to say encouraged, slavery. But now we are 
turning round at once upon the planters, and heap- 
ing upon them indignation without measure, as if 
we wished that the Slaves should believe that their 
Masters alone were culpable, and they alone fit ob- 
jects of complaint and resentment. 

Excuse haste and believe me, Dear Madam, 

Respectfully yours, 
(Signed) Wa. WorDsworTH. 

P. 8.—Unwillingness to allude to my own writ- 
ings, even though indirectly led to the subject, has 
prevented me from expressing the satisfaction 
which I felt in learning from your Letter that they 
had afforded you so much pleasure, 


Keswick, 4 May, 1833. 

Mapam: Numerous and pressing employments 
allow me barely time for stating as briefly as pos- 
sible what my opinions are upon the subject in 
which you express so lively an interest. 

I earnestly desire that slavery should be abolish- 
ed, but I dread the consequences of precipitate 
measures, and having more than once set on foot pe- 
titions for ameliorating the condition of the slaves 
and for the gradual abolition of slavery, I have 
just refused to sign one for immediate emancipa- 
tion. 

Obstinate as the Planters have shown themselves 
on the one part, and rash as the, Abolitionists on 
the other, there is no longer any safe course. But 
that which might be commenced with least danger, 
which is most practicable, and involves the least in- 
justice, seems to be ascheme of manumission, by 
which (as in the Spanish and Portugueze Indies) 
the master should be compelled to emancipate any 
slave who can purchase his freedom. If the slaves 
were empowered to purchase it in parts, it might 
facilitate the process. There should be an annual 
grant from Government in aid of it, so that the 
slave who was ready with a fixed proportion of his 
own price, should be assisted with the rest. Free- 
dom then, instead of being given indiscriminately to 
all, would be placed within reach of those who de- 
sired and deserved it, and in the course of one ge- 
neration we might reasonably hope for the extine- 
tion of a great and crying evil. 

If a more precipitate course should—(as I verily 
believe it would)—bring upon our sugar-islands the 
horrors of insurrection, devastation, and massacre, 
no slight portion of the guilt must rest upon those 
who have hurried it on. 

These observations are hastily penned; but they 
are not offered without full consideration of the 
subject, and as much knowledge concerning it as 
can be obtained from official documents. Should 
you think proper to publish them, they are at your 
service for that purpose. 

I remain, Madam, your obedient servant, 
(Signed) ROBERT SoOUTHEY. 


Correspondence. 


THE POPE AND THE GOVERNMENTS. 


To THE EDITOR OF THE NaTION: 

Sm: I must confess that I was considerably 
surprised on reading the article in the Nation 
of May 26 regarding the Pope’s letter to the 








French cardinals. That letter is given an im- 
portance which seems to be altogether unde- 
served. It advises, in brief, the French 
prelacy to submit to the French republican 
government, as a government de facto, under 
some modifications and reservations. Your 
article says: ‘‘ That these instructions should 
be characterized by tact is no more than 
would be expected from the Vatican, but they 
also indicate the possession by the Pope 
of a very high degree of political wis- 
dom.’’ But was not the policy commended 
in that letter the policy of the Papal 
See from its very existence to the pre- 
sent time? When did the Vatican ever care 
about the forms of governments? The Ger- 
man Empire was an elective monarchy, France 
an hereditary one. The south of Italy, with 
Sicily, was a kingdom. The rest of Italy was 
divided into dukedoms and anumber of repub- 
lics. Switzerland was a republican confedera- 
tion. The Popes never found any trouble in 
recognizing our North and South American re- 
publics. The unfortunate Louis XVL. of F: ance 
was a devout Catholic, and Rome defended 
royalty there with all its might. When the 
Constituent Assembly of 1789 established a 
constitutional clergy, the Pope excommuni- 
cated all the bishops and all the priests who 
had taken the oath to support the Constitution. 
Yet when Napoleon, as First Consul, made 
his peace with the Vatican by the Concordat of 
1801, the Pope at once recognized the Repub- 
lic, and, when Napoleon destroyed the Repub- 
lic, went to Paris to consecrate Napoleon (who 
had also been excommunicated) as Emperor of 
France. 

The policy of Rome was, is, and always will 
be to submit to governments, however bad and 
tyrannical they may be, when they give to the 
Popes ample scope to exercise their spiriiual 
powers, so as to direct and control the con- 
sciences of their coreligionists and to propagate 
their doctrines, which are essentially illiberal 
and inconsistent with progress and civiliza- 
tion (see the Encyclica and Syllabus pub- 
lished by Pio Nono in 1864), and to oppose 
those Governments whenever they attempt to 
confine the papal power to its ethical and 
strictly religious duties. 


Now, Leo has given no other instructions to 
the French clergy than all his predecessors, in- 
cluding the most simple-minded, have done. 
It may be freely admitted that he is a man of 
great intellect, of considerable general infor- 
mation, a most elegant classical scholar, and 
of an active and somewhat restless mind; but 
surely it does not appear from his missive to 
the cardinals ‘‘ that it indicates a very high 
degree of political wisdom.’’ If a judge should 
write an opinion based entirely upon judicial 
precedents of a thousand years, adding to their 
force nothing original, no one would ascribe to 
him a very high degree of judicial wisdom. 

But this admonition to obey the powers that 
be is well guarded. The sovereignty of the 
State, the Pope points out, ‘‘is not absolute. 
It is the duty of the subject to accept the es- 
tablished political authority; but this does not 
imply acceptance of legislation on points 
where the legislator, forgetful of his mission, 
sets himself in opposition to the law of God 
and the Church.’ ‘‘And let all bear in mind,’’ 
he continues, ‘‘ that to display activity and 
use influence to induce Government to change 
for the better iniquitous laws, void of wisdom, 
is to give proof of a devotion to the country 
alike intelligent and courageous without a 
shadow of hostility to the authorities deputed 
to govern public affairs."’ There is an ad- 
jective which characterizes these sentences 
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very appropriately, but which I forbear 
to apply. It is clear, however, that, ac- 
cording to the Pope’s circular, the cler- 
gy is to use activity and influence to have 
changed the laws which the Church considers 
as iniquitous and devoid of wisdom, and, of 
course, to oppose similar laws. That the Pope 
considers all the late laws enacted in France 
which have a tendency to deliver the educa- 
tion of the French youth from the thraldom of 
the Church—in other words, to secularize the 
schools and have religious instruction impart- 
ed separate and apart from the State schools— 
as iniquitous and devoid of wisdom, there is 
not ashadow of adoubt. The clergy, then, are 
admonished to be active, and to use their influ- 
ence to have these laws repealed. And that 
influence, through the pulpit, the confessional, 
the directorial spiritual domestic visits, is very 
great. 

France as well as Germany is in the midst 
of a serious struggle to confine the orthodox 
churches within their proper bounds. That 
this two-edged letter of the Pope will in the 
least contribute to allay this irrepressible con- 
flict is exceedingly doubtful. It advocates the 
old, well-known policy of the Vatican of ac- 
commodating itself to existing circumstances, 
without for one moment losing sight of the 
central principle of the Papacy, which is to 
work through the consciences of the people for 
the supremacy of the Roman Church over all 
secular governments. @, EK. 





A RUSSIAN PROFESSORSHIP. 


To THE EpiTor oF THE NATION: 

Sr: I was very much struck by the forcible 
and sensible letter from Mr. Charles M. Moss, 
on ‘* Places and Men,’’ in your issue of June 
9, in which he speaks of the difficulty, nay, the 
almost impossibility, of getting proper persons 
to fill the chairs of instructors in our higher in- 
stitutions of learning. ‘‘ It is a sorry fact, but 
nevertheless true,’’ he says, among other 
things, ‘‘ that the recommendations of officers 
of instruction are so much tinged with ulte- 
rior purposes that they are often worse than 
of no value.’’ This is a fact which many of 
us have had ample opportunity to observe 
for ourselves, and it is not necessary for 
me to dwell upon this or any other fea- 
ture of his letter further than to apply 
it to a (possible) future case, where all 
these difficulties may be avoided by due 
circumspection at the outset. At the same 
moment that Mr. Moss’s communication came 
under my notice, my attention was called to a 
paragraph in the ‘‘ Notes from Boston ’’ pub- 
lished in Book News for June. The writer of 
the Notes suggests that some university should 
establish a chair for Russian and Slavonic lan- 
guages and literatures, and hopes that Chicago 
will see its way to doing so. The idea is far 
from novel; it has been talked of long ago. 
But it seems appropriate to state the case plain- 
ly, at this time, lest Chicago or some other 
university should accept the hint too literally, 
and spoil its splendid chance for ever from the 
outset by the appointment of precisely such a 
person as Mr. Moss deplores, for the lack of a 
little definite knowledge of the conditions. 

In the first place, no university should take 
the advice of any interested person in appoint- 
ing so important a professor. There is nota 
single man in this country who is fitted to fill 
that chair even creditably. It demands a 
knowledge of Russian, Old Slavonic, Polish, 
Bohemian, Servian, Croatian, Montenegrin, 
Wendish, and the varieties of Russian used in 
different parts of Russia proper, especially of 
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Little Russian, or Ruthenian. Moreover, it 
demands a speaking and writing knowledge of 
Russian such as no American man possesses. 
Any one who has ever wasted his time in en- 
deavoring to learn the pronunciation or even 
the theory of a foreign language from a per- 
son not a native, and a well-educated native at 
that, can appreciate this point. It is a down- 
right waste of time on the part of the learner, 
which years of after study will not repair; and 
it is as downright an imposition on the part of 
any institution of learning to palm off any one 
buta highly educated and specially trained and 
adapted native of the particular country on its 
students. 

If there is to be any chair of Russian and 
Slavonic Languages and Literaturesin an Ame- 
rican university, I hope that no interested ad 
vice will be taken; that no American will be 
appointed to a place which he will certain- 
ly be unqualified to fill. Let the university 
geta trained professor from St. Petersburg, 
Moscow, Kieff—any first-class Russian uni- 
versity. Plenty of these professors are accom 
plished English scholars. Even if the one 
chosen is not perfect in English at the outset, 
that will be an actual help to his students in 
their preparation for acquiring enough of the 
languages to qualify them for literary studies; 
and the disqualification—if disqualitication it 
can be called for a moment, under the circum- 
stances—will speedily disappear. 

Asa person who has had extensive experi 
ence with the acquisition of many foreign lan- 
guages (and also in fraudulent instructors who 
have been a curse), especially in this matter of 
Russian, Slavonic, and cognate tongues, | 
make this earnest appeal for caution and rigid 
inquisition, by properly qualitied individuals, 
not pretenders, of the claims to a Slavic pro 
fessorship in any of our universities. 

ISABEL F. Hapcoop. 

JUNE 11, 1892. 
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The New York Shakspere Society will finish 
its ‘ Bankside Shakespeare * in August next, 
and will then proceed at once to issue separate 
ly in one volume a Concordance of its line no- 
tation with that of the Globe and the Cam 
bridge Shakspere, and a complete Index of 
the Bankside Introductions. This volume can 
be used as a concordance to the First Folio and 
First Quarto texts in connection with the 
Bankside, Globe, or Cambridge editions, or 
with any edition that follows the Globe's nota 
tion. The clerk of the publication committee 
is Mr. L. L. Lawrence, Box 825, Westfield, 
Union Co., N. J. 

Mr. Skeat has just published through the 
Clarendon Press (New York: Macmillan) a 
selection of ‘ Twelve Facsimiles of Old English 
Manuscripts,’ one of which (plate ix.) ‘* seems 
to be an autograph of the author '’ of * Piers 





Plowman.’ The MSS, range from the ninth 
to the fifteenth century, the latest being ‘‘preb 
ably but little older than the date (1477 the 
introduction of printing into England.’’ The 
first four of the dozen examples are in the 
so-called Anglo-Saxon eltic) hand; the re 


1 


mainder in the Anglo French lhe distinetion 
between these two types is clearly pointed o 

in his introduction by Mr. Skeat, and he passes 
from a detailed discussion of the forms of the 
letters to an exhibition of th 
breviations, modes of correction, punctuation 


principal ab~ 


errors, glosses, ete In short, he furnishes in 
connection with his texts an excellent disci 
pline for scholars who woukl like to be able to 
check the readings of MSS. adopted by editors. 


The quarto plates are confronted with tran 


scriptions in clear letter-press ; and the extracts 


| v.-vii. are all to be found in Morris's ‘ Speci 


mens of English.’ Mr. Skeat's service merits 
a crateful recognition 

To undertake to furnish an encyclopastia of 
politics in 336 ducdecimo pages seems almost a 
farcical enterprise. Nevertheless the *‘ Poli- 


| tisches Konversations-Lexikon’ of Dr. H, 


WE are requested to state that the little | 


volume published in Boston by J. G. Cupples 
Co., entitled ‘American Ideas for English 
Readers, by James Russell Lowell,’ is unau 
thorized by Mr. Lowell’s representatives, who 
were not consulted in regard to it. It consists 
of some of the speeches made by him and 


some of the pubiic letters which he wrote | 


while in England. The speeches were slight, 
spontaneous performances, and he did not at- 
tach sufficient value to them to revise them. 
In the book they are given in reporters’ Eng- 


Normann (Stuttgart: Levy & Muller; New 
York: B. Westermann & Co.) does manage to 
convey a good deal of useful and comlensed 
information. Much of it, indeed, is calculated 
to be useful mainly to that large class of read 
ers whose only literature is newspapers; such 
wili no doubt be glad to havea brief manual 


| at hand to answer questions that people of a 
| higher degree of culture do not often need to 
j ask. Naturally the little book is fuller in re- 


gard tothe German Empire than to foreign 
countries, and on that score may be recom 


|} mended to American readers who take an inte 
| rest in German politics but have infrequent oj 


| portunities to learn its details and intricacies, 


lish, with errors which ought not to have been | 


overlooked in an American edition. 

Ginn & Co. will have ready July 1 ‘ The Be- 
ginner’s American History,’ by D. H. Mont- 
gomery. 

Mr. G. R. Parkin’s work on ‘ Imperial Fede- 
ration’ is in the press of Macmillan & Co. 

B. Westermann & Co., New York, will dis- 
pose of the 100 numbered copies allotted to the 
American market of ‘Old Sword Play: the 
Systems of Fence in vogue during the 16th, 
7th, and 18th Centuries,’ by Capt. Alfred Hut- 


ton. It is illustrated by fifty-seven plates of | 


typical examples. 

Bernard Quaritch, London, will bring out 
next month an edition of ‘ Shakespeare's Mid- 
sommer Night's Dreame,’ with seventy illus- 
trations by J. Moyr Smith, including fifteen 
full-page plates etched on copper. There will 
be three styles—vellum, Japanese, and antique. 
Mr. Smith illustrated ‘‘ Macbeth’? in a similar 
manner three years ago. 


M. Jusserand’s excellent series of ‘* Grands 
Ecrivains Francais’? grows rapidiy. The lat- 


| estvolume to appear, and itis one of the best, 


| is the ‘Fénelon’ of M. Paul Janet. A fourth 





series of the essays in criticism contributed by 
M. Anatole France to the Temps, and now ga- 
thered into a volume, ‘ La Vie Littéraire’ (Pa- 
ris: Calmann Lévy), is as bright, as inconse- 
quent, as clever, and as delicate as any of 
its predecessors. Among other entertain- 
ing matters, it contains two useful and sen- 


| sible papers on plagiarism, a sympathetic 


criticism of the lively lady who calls herself 
‘*Gyp,’’ a pathetic account of the forlorn 
comedian poet, Albert Glatigny, and a cordial 
analysis of the character of Julian the 
Apostate. 

The ‘* ThéAtre Complet ’’ of M. Legouvé we 
noted some months ago. Now the first volume 
has appeared of the ‘‘ Thédtre Complet’’ of 
the late Octave Feuillet, containing the ‘* Ro- 
mance of a Poor Young Man,’’ by which he 
was best known in America, Announcement 
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is made also of a ‘‘Thé&tre Complet’’ of the 
late Edmond Gondinct. 

Prof. Homer B. Hulbert, an American scho- 
lar, for the past six years connected with the 
Royal Corean College in Séoul, has published 
a political geography in the en-mun or native 
character. It treats of the physical, political, 
and social conditions of the various countries 
of the world, with their natural and artificial 
products. Such a work is greatly needed in a 
country in which the vast majority of the ten 
millions or more of the natives still wonder, as 
they did in Hendrik Hamel’s day, how the sun 
can shine on so many countries at once. Prob- 
ably because of its wonderful simplicity and 
perfect adaptation to the spoken language, the 
native literati despise the en-mun, which is a 
true alphabet, and write only in Chinese. 
Prof. Hulbert’s ezamp!'e will be a wholesome 
one, apart from the value of the book as an 
illuminator. The same author has in prepara- 
tion a much needed work on the folk-lore of 
Corea, together with a sketch of its mythology, 
history, and politics. One of the most inte- 
resting questions concerning the Far East is 
that of the origin and racial affinities of the 
Corean people, It is understood that Corea 
will have a good exhibition at the Columbian 
Exposition in Chicago. 

‘ Boyd’s Philadelphia Business Directory ’ in 
its current edition (Philadelphia: C. E. Howe 
Co.) counts its thirty-fourth year. Itisacom- 
pact volume of nearly 1,500 pages, divided 
into an alphabetical resident and copartner- 
ship register, a classified business register, and 
a city register. It appears to leave nothing to 
be desired except, perhaps, a map of the city. 

‘Evolution in Religion,’ by Rev. W. W. 
McLane (Congregational Publishing Society), 
is the latest addition to what has come to be 
called ‘‘the Prof. Drummond literature.’’ 
The author has a good knowledge of the earlier 
literature of Evolution, and is himself an 
amateur in some lines of scientific experiment; 
and the result is, in our judgment, a firmer 
sense of reality in the scientific than in the 
religious parts of his volume. 

The second number of the New World 
(Houghton, Mifflin & Co.) fulfils the promise 
of the first issuo of that new religious quarter- 
ly in point of range and tolerance of differing 
opinion. The positions taken by most of the 
contributors are at once to be inferred from 
their names, and it is perhaps for this reason 
that the article of Mr. Nobuta Kishimoto, 
‘*How I came into Christianity,’’ seems to 
have peculiar freshness. It certainly lets one 
into the secret of Japanese hostility to Chris- 
tianity, and exposes some of the inherent weak- 
nesses of missionary methods, while its princi- 
pal force is to be found in its showing how 
provisional and unsatisfactory are the answers 
which the theology of the missionaries gives to 
the deeper questioning of the Japanese mind. 

Theatrical periodicals rarely prosper when 
they rise above the level of an ordinary trade- 
paper. Yet the Revue d’ Art Dramatique still 
struggles along in Paris, and that feeble month- 
ly, the Theatre, continues to appear in London. 
Now announcement is made of an Allgemeine 
Theater-Revue, to be edited by Herr Max 
Henze, and to be published in Berlin. Another 
German announcement is a ‘ Biographisches 
Bihnen-Lexicon des Deutschen Theater,’ by 
O. G. Fliiggen, to contain some 6,500 biogra- 
phical articles (Munich: A. Briichmann). 

We have before us the prospectus of Jahres- 
berichte fiir neuere Deutsche Litteraturge- 
schichte (Stuttgart: J. G. Géschen), of which 
the first volume will deal with the publications 
of or about the year 1890. A large’staff will co- 
operate with the three editors, Julius Elias, Max 








Herrmann, and Siegfried Szamatdlski, and 
has assigned to it for critical estimation the 
several works, articles, etc., relating to the 
period and branch appropriate to each mem- 
ber: as, (1) General Part, eight subdivisions; 
(2) from the middle of the fifteenth to the be- 
ginning of the seventeenth century, eight sub- 
divisions; (8) from the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century to the middle of the eighteenth, 
five subdivisions, ete. According to this 
scheme, four scholars will be critics of Goethe- 
ana, one of Schiller literature, one of Luther, 
etc., and the general topics in each period— 
lyrical and epic poetry, drama, didactics—will 
be similarly apportioned. 

The dependence of the scholarly world on the 
industry of German students is nowhere better 
illustrated than in the unrivalled Geogra- 
phisches Jahrbuch, of which the fifteenth 
volume is lately issued from Gotha. It con- 
tains a concise statement of the progress of the 
world in terrestrial physics, geological investi- 
gation, meteorology, oceanography, and eth- 
nology for the past two years; these subjects 
alternating with certain others in the volumes 
of even number. An index of authors con- 
sulted gives a means of ready reference to the 
active workers in these sciences. 

Putnam’s Monthly Historical Magazine 
(Salem, Mass.) for May begins volume and 
number one of a new series, and has for its 
first paper a sketch of Gen. Israel Putnam by 
the Rev. Alfred Putnam, D.D., reprinted from 
Part Il. of Mr. Eben Putnam’s ‘ History of 
the Putnam Family in England and America,’ 
which reaches us together with the Magazine, 
and is illustrated with a portrait and with a 
view of Putnam’s well-preserved birthplace. 

A beautiful relief map of the United States, 
compiled by Henry Gannett, has just been 
added to the series in course of publication by 
the United States Geologic Survey. The scale 
is about 115 miles to the inch. The degrees of 
elevation are agreeably shaded, the hundred- 
foot line from Calais, Me., to the Rio Grande 
being especially emphasized. Almost all of 
Delaware, Florida, and Louisiana is below 
this altitude. Almost all of Mississippi is be- 
low 500 feet; of Indiana and Illinois below 
1,000 feet. 

A valuable report on ‘‘ Irrigation and Water 
Storage in the Arid Regions,’’ by Gen. A. W. 
Greely, has been published as ‘‘Ex. Doc. No. 
287’’ by the House of Representatives. Its 
full measure of value is difficult to determine 
without table of contents, index, or cross re- 
ference between the text, the appendices, and 
the numerous maps. It opens with a report on 
the climatology of the arid region by Gen. 
Greely, accompanied by many tables of tem- 
perature and rainfall, various diagrams, and a 
fine series of climatic maps. A series of re- 
ports is appended by Lieut. W. A. Glassford, 
on Arizona, New Mexico, California, and Ne- 
vada, for which the author’s former residence 
on duty in those States and Territories has well 
fitted him. The volume contains a great store 
of information. 

Mr. Richard H. Dana’s paper on the ‘‘ Prac- 
tical Working of the Australian System of 
Voting in Massachusetts ’’ has been printed as 
No. 55 of the Publications of the American 
Academy of Political and Social Science, Phi- 
ladelphia, It will be useful to the friends of 
ballot reformin States not yet provided with 
statutes, or imperfectly provided. 

The American Philosophical Society, Phila- 
delphia, will take measures to celebrate appro- 
priately next year its 150th anniversary. 

The Glenmore School for the Culture Sci- 
ences will open in the Adirondacks on July 1 
and be held for two months. Application 





should be made to Mr. Thomas Davidson, 
Keene, Essex County, N. Y. 


—Last March a meeting of Harvard gradu- 
ates was held in Boston to discuss the feasibili- 
ty of founding a magazine devoted to the in- 
terests of Harvard University. Bishop Phil- 
lips Brooks presided, and the sentiment was so 
favorable to the scheme that a committee was 
appointed to get the opinions of the general 
body of graduates. Circulars sent out have 
elicited a very satisfactory response; the feel- 
ing is widespread that such a magazine is 
needed, and sufficient money has already been 
subscribed to warrant its publication. The 
first number will be issued about Oct. 1. The 
scope of the magazine is to furnish a field 
wherein educational and other topics concern- 
ing the University can be discussed ; to supply 
graduates all over the country with complete 
and authentic reports of the current life 
of the University, and so to bind more 
closely the relations between the alumni and 
Harvard. The magazine will advocate no 
particular policy, nor be the organ of any 
clique, but it will represent as fully as possible 
the various opinions of Harvard men. It will 
be called the Harvard Graduates’ Magazine, 
will contain about 125 pages of the size of the 
Forum, and, for the present, will be issued 
quarterly. Several important contributions 
have already been secured, and it is hoped that 
Harvard men everywhere will codperate by 
tending news and communications of general 
interest. It is intended that the magazine 
shall be the medium through which class secre- 
taries may make announcements to their class- 
es and furnish news more frequently than is 
possible in the infrequent class reports. Sub- 
scriptions, at one dollar per year, should be 
sent to Warren K. Blodgett, jr., No. 7 Acacia 
Street, Cambridge, Mass. In order that the 
publication of the magazine may rest on a firm 
basis, an association has been formed, each 
member of which pledges himself to pay five 
dollars annually for three years. Many gradu- 
ates have already joined this association, and 
it is hoped that many more will do so. The 
association will have a meeting during Com- 
mencement week to elect officers and a council 
which shall permanently direct the magazine. 


—A correspondent writes to us: 


‘* Has attention ever been called to the curi- 
ous and lasting impression made upon Wash- 
ington by Addison’s ‘Cato’? It is all the 
more remarkable as it is doubtful if Wash- 
ington was an appreciative reader of the mas- 
terpieces of English literature. His library 
contained a few volumes of general literature, 
much on agriculture, and a few controversial 
tracts on the Revolution. He was an ardent 
student of the works on agriculture, carefully 
summarizing them in note-books; but of the 
controversial pamphlets, even when they dis- 
cussed his own deeds, he records no opinion. I 
was recently shown by Mr. George L. Rives of 
New York copies of the Clinton-Cornwallis 
pamphlets, which had belonged to Washing- 
ton and bore his signature. There was 
not a line or a mark in the two pamphlets 
to show that they had been read by him, 
much less criticised. It was only when Monroe 
published his labored ‘Examination of the 
Conduct of the Executive’ that Washington 
in his retirement annotated the margins with 
curt and eae rejoinders, in defence of his 
own policy. ith this exception, I know of 
no other instance in which he indulged in such 
a practice. A stray note, of little interest, 
may give evidence of his reading; but even 
such evidences are rare. In his copy of Adam 
Smith’s ‘Wealth of Nations,’ which is now in 
the possession of Mr. Wharton of Philadelphia 
Washington queried the good Scotch wor 
fiar, as a possible misprint for fair; so we 
know he must have read the volumes. This 
poverty of record renders more noteworthy 
the deep impression made by ‘Cato.’ In 1758, 
when on the frontier with Bouquet, he wrote 
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to Mrs. George William Fairfax: ‘I should 
think our time more agreeably spen‘, believe 
me, in playing a part in ‘Cato,’ with the 
company you mention, and myself doubly 
happy in being the Juba to such a Marcia 
as you must make.’ Beginning with 1775, he 
frequently uses the words in his military cor- 
respondence: ‘ ’Tis notin mortals to command 
success ’—a quotation from the play. Another 
twenty years passed, and, wearied by the 
anxieties of the Presidency, he longs for re- 
tirement, and continua!ly quotes another sen- 
tence from ‘Cato’: ‘The post of honor is the 
private station.’ Thus from 1758 to 1795, 
* Cato’ is the only bit of literature that Wash- 
ington gives any evidence of having studied. 
His quotations are usually taken from a much 
humbler source—the almanac—practical max- 
ims of business, common sayings, and the 
like.’ 


—A timely publication is ‘ Das literarische 
und artistische Kunstwerk und sein Autor- 
schutz’ (Manheim: Bensheimer), ‘‘ a juridical- 
esthetic study,’’ by J. Kohler, Professor of 
Law in the University of Berlin. The motto 
on the title-page, ‘‘ Der richtige Weg zur Er- 
kenntniss des Autorrechts fiihrt durch die Er- 
kenntniss der Kunst hindurch,’’ is the clear 
and concise expression of the purpose of the 
book, namely, to show by critical analyses of 
the essential character of literary productions 
and works of art the grounds on which they 
are entitled to legal protection as personal 
property. From this point of view the author 
reviews many decisions of courts in different 
countries, accepting or rejecting them accord- 
ing as they conform or fail to conform to 
the principles which he has established. He 
has chapters on the formative arts, lyrical 
and dramatic poetry, novels, music, and 
the musical drama. He does not confine him- 
self, however, to these forms of artistic and 
literary creativeness, but treats incidentally 
of scientific and historical works, compilations, 
translations, maps, programmes, and other 
printed matter. A catalogue of pictures, for 
example, he would recognize as legal property 
only so far as it contains observations of an 
artistic, biographical, or historical character. 
Prof. Kohler not only is a distinguished writer 
on law, particularly on the subject of patents, 
but has also essayed to climb the German 
Parnassus, having recently issued a volume of 
lyrical poems, and is a man of judgment in 
the provinces of esthetics and belles-lettres. 
The work before us is exceedingly interesting 
and instructive simply as a series of critical 
papers on art and literature, independently of 
its legal bearings. Asa rational plea for the 
extension of copyright we fear it will prove to 
be ‘‘caviare to the general,’’ including the 
mass of our legislators. 


—Some months ago, in reviewing the Jour- 
nal of the Historical Society in the University 
of Tokio, we hinted at the probable results of 
the application of the critical method to the 
study of Japanese history. Japan is a country 
in which the Government is trying to keep 
yoked together a, theocracy and a representa- 
tive system, with a Parliament and written 
Constitution. Such a thing as a scientific in- 
vestigation into the origin of the primitive 
Japanese and their rulers is simply moral dy- 
namite. The Mikado is still popularly reck- 
oned to be a god, and even the Constitution 
of 1889 was issued by the theocratic Empe- 
ror as the gift of his divine ancestors to 
the people of Japan. When, therefore, the 
learned Prof. Kumé of the University pub- 
lished, in the Historical Society’s Journal, 
his critical and exhaustive monograph which 
showed that Shinto was originally the worship 
of Heaven, and the worship of the dead, 
deification of the Mikados, etc., a corruption 
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and aftergrowth, the fanatical Shintoists at 
once marked him for punishment. Yet, even 
confined to the Society's Journal, the essay 
might have lain many months without causing 
explosion. When, however, Mr. Taguchi, a 
patriotic editor, long known as a Christian, 
though now not professedly so, republished it 
in his daily journal, the shock was tremendous. 
Mr. Taguchi’s motive in giving greater pub- 
licity to the paper, and reinforcing it with a 
commendatory editorial, was to show that the 
indigenous religion of Japan was no local 
cult, but was substantially in accord with 
the early world of primitive monotheism. 


The fanatical Shintoists and the ortho- 
dox politicians in the penetralia of the 
Court, however, saw at once that the 


logical consequence of Prof. Kumé's paper 
was to destro, the doctrine of the divine ori- 
gin of the Imperial family, for, instead of the 
Mikado’s ancestors coming from beaven, Mr. 
Kumé shows that they came from Corea. Mr. 
Kumé was accordingly waited on by a delega- 
tion of Shintoists, who labored with him for 
five hours to obtain a retraction. Their non- 
success having been reported to those in au- 
thority, Mr. Kumé was placed on the retired 
list, and practically disgraced by the stigma of 
governmental disapproval, and he has since 
resigned. The Shintoists charged Mr. Kumé 
with making Shinto, the holy religion of 
Japan, ‘‘a branch of Christianity.’’ Mr. 
Taguchi in his paper rallies to the 
aid of the scholar, and shows that Prince 
Mito, author of the standard history ‘ Dai 
Nihon Shi,’ was even more guilty than Prof. 
Kumé; for he, the true author of the revolu- 
tion of 1868, which restored the Mikado to su- 
preme power, omits all account of ‘** the divine 
ages,’? and declares them purely mythical. 
Intense excitement has been created all over 
Japan among native scholars by this political 
interference with investigation, under the 
Constitution sworn to in the name of all the 
Imperial ancestors and heavenly gods, which 
provides that ‘‘ Japanese subjects shall enjoy 
freedom of religious belief,’’ and the liberty of 
speech, writing, and publication ‘‘ within the 
limits of the law.’’ 


—Prof. Kumé¢, with marvellous wealth of 
knowledge, argument, and quotation from the 
ancient books of Japan, shows that Shinto was 
originally a form of monotheism. All the re- 
ligious ceremonies of the Japanese court rest 
really on the worship of Heaven. The original 
bent of the Japanese mind was, as in China, 
towards monotheism, The mention of inferior 
deities, polytheism, and the worship of the 
dead are, as the records show, aftergrowths in 
times much later. Even the great national 
festivals still celebrated and popularly sup- 
posed to be in honor of the sun-goddess, the 
Mikado’s ancestor, were at first celebrations in 
honor of the Great One in Heaven. In the 
Kojiki, or most ancient Japanese writings, it 
is distinctly stated that Amateérasu, the sun- 
goddess herself, celebrated the Niiname (offer- 
ing of the new rice to the kami, or gods), the 
most famous of these festivals. The imperial 
shrine at Isé was at first a temple for the 
worship of Heaven, and the palace sanc- 
tuary for purpose. Not of 
the first emperors was deified after death, 
apotheosis of the Mikados dating from 
the corruption of by the import- 
ed religion of Buddha. Only in this era 
of decay was the ruler of the country given 
a place in the worship, and the connection 
made by attributing to him a descent from 
heaven. All this was done in order that Shinto 
might be used as an engine of government. 


the same one 


Shinto 
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The elaborate details in the ancient rituals re- 
lating to self-purification, the ranking of of- 
fences against purity as sins, the uncleanness 
of dead bodies, etc., all show that human 
beings could not possibly have been worshipped 
in the original cult. Even the three divine 
regalia preserved as the palladia of the imperial 
line of Japan, and alleged to Lave been given 
in heaven to the Mikado’s ancestors for the 
conquest of the aborigines,come under scrutiny. 
Documentary evidence shows that the mirror, 
crystal ball,and sword were originally emblems 
of the- wisdom, benevolence, and dignity of the 
heaven-ruler. The or ‘‘evil’’ 
said to have been subdued by the grandson of 


‘‘inferior”’ gods, 
the sun-goddess, form no part of true Shinto. 
—e from of the 
conquerors is interpreted to mean their descent 
from the civilized into the wild regions. Prof, 
Kumé claims that his purpose, apart from the 
for truth, to a 
higher plane, and to show that Heaven of the 


coming down’ heaven 


search was to exalt Shinto 
early Japanese was the same as the Amida of 
the Buddhists and the God of the Christians. 
Apart from 
interest, the document has a high value to the 


its unlooked-for local political 


student of comparative religion, and should be 
translated into English. 
almost every document promulgated by either 
the Executive or the Parliament of Japan is 
inscribed with the terms ‘* Téi Koku Nihon ° 
(country ruled by a theocratic dynasty), or 
‘** Ko-koku * (the land of the divinely -descend- 
ed Mikade). 


Odd as it may seem, 


FISKE’S DISCOVERY OF AMERICA. 

The Discovery of America. By John Fiske. 
2 vols. Houghton, Mifflin & Co, 
1892. 


Boston: 


THERE is something of supererogation in cha- 
racterizing Mr. Fiske’s work at this date. We 
areall familiar with his pleasant style, which 
holds the attention and offers no obstacle of 
its own to the flow of thought; his ease of elu- 
cidation; his art of putting things, springing 
from thorough comprehension of a subject, in 
union with a strong and precise imagination. 
In the discovery of this continent Mr. Fiske 
has a most congenial subject. Two lines of 
study, he us, carried on for thirty 
years, have here converged, one ‘‘of that 
strange world of savagery and barbarism to 
which civilized Europeans were for the first 
time introduced in the course of the fifteenth 
and sixteenth centuries,’’ ‘‘ nowhere so full 
of instructive lessons as in aboriginal Ameri- 
ca, which had pursued its own course of de- 
velopment, cut off and isolated from the Old 
World, for probably more than fifty thousand 
years ’’; the other, of the curious chain of be- 
liefs and of events which brought Columbus to 
these shores. So many were the misconcep- 
tions of those who were first brought into con- 
tact with the aborigines, so many cases of in- 
sufficient evidence exist in the records of dis- 
covery, that nowhere could Mr. Fiske’s strong 
common sense have been more profitably em- 
ployed than in clearing this matter from the 
confusion with which ignorance and perverted 
icgenuity have combined to enshroud it. The 
investigaticn of the sources has been thoroughly 
and carefully made, and the result is not a 
compilation for popular consumption only, but 
a work of independent research, seriously un- 
dertaken and worthily performed; attractive, 
even fascinating, to a wide circle, it also ap- 
peals, and is meant to appeal, as an essay in 
their own field, to professional historians. 

Mr. Fiske’s defects, judged by this standard, 
are patent, lying in the very elements of hig 
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popularity. To see so vividly is sometimes to 
see one thing to the exclusion of others equally 
suggestive, and these small but illuminated 
fields of vision easily run together in a con- 
nected chain. This is the temper of mind that 
in research provokes the formation of opinions 
as naturally as arod inserted in certain solu- 
tions induces crystallization. Mr. Fiske tends 
unconsciously to write as an advocate, and 
this is a warp not easily got out of the grain. 

The interest of the book is largely anthropo- 
logical, and some of its best work is the ex- 
position of present knowledge about the abo- 
rigines of this continent. Mr. Fiske follows 
Mr. Lewis H. Morgan and the new school of 
American ethnology in admitting, apart from 
the Eskimo, but one race of at origines on this 
continent, and appraises the grades of culture 
attained by the various tribes according to 
Morgan’s triple division of the states of sa- 
vagery and barbarism. The Fuegians and the 
Indians of the Lower Columbia, the most de- 
graded of all, fall within the upper status of 
savagery; the greater part of the Indians were 
in the lower status of barbarism, though some, 
like the Iroquois, Creeks, and Cherokees, had 
made some advance towards the next stage, or 
middle period, of barbarism. This stage is dis 
tinguished from the period below it, in the 
Old World, by the domestication of animals 
other than dogs; but in America, where only 
one tribe, the Incas, had found an animal 
which they could domesticate, the use of exten- 
sive tillage and of adobe brick, or stone, in 
building serves the same purpose. The use of 
iron marks the passage from this stage to the 
upper period of barbarism, which in its turn 
passes into civilization with the invention of 
phonetic writing. According to Mr. Morgan 
and Mr. Fiske, no American tribe had got be- 
yond the middle stage of barbarism at the time 
of the Conquest, and this period therefore 
covers alike the Pueblo Indians of New Mexico 
and Arizona, the Aztecs and Mayas of Mexico 
and Central America, and the Incas of Peru. 
It should be said that Mr. Fiske does not follow 
Morgan to the full extent of his destructive 
criticism of the Spanish accounts of Mexico, 
but possibly he follows him too far; this last 
period is too inclusive to be of much practical 
use, We suspect. We must know more about 
native systems of writing in Mexico and Cen- 
tral America before we can grade these tribes 
accurately. 


Not to linger over this interesting subject, 
we pa:s to the discovery, and note first that 
Mr. Fiske utterly refuses to entertain the idea 
of a discovery of America, in any proper sense, 
except by Columbus. The Phoenicians, the 
Chinese, the Moors, the Welsh he dismisses to 
the limbo of eccentric literature with a flourish 
of his pen. The Zeni voyages he treats after 
the manner of Mr. Major, although admitting 
the possibility that the account of Drogeo may 
be based on some such journey as that later 
performed by Ingram or by Cabeza de Vaca. 
The voyages of the Northmen are examined at 
length, and we think with very sound and 
valuable results. While distinctly rejecting 
the minuter identifications of Rafn and the 
vagaries of Prof. Horsford, the historic intent 
and fundamental truthfulness of the Eric saga 
are well maintained, and the famous comparison 
of that saga with the ‘Iliad’ by the committes 
of the Massachusetts Historical Society is 
held to be unfortunate and unjust. ‘‘It is 
in the highest degree probable that Leif Erics- 
son and his friends made a few voyages to 
what we now know to have been the coast of 
America; but it is an abuse of language to say 
that they ‘discovered’ America,’’ ‘‘In the 








midsummer of 1492 it needed to be discovered 
as much as if Leif Ericsson or the whole race 
of Northmen had never existed.’’ ‘‘In no 
sense was any real contact established between 
the eastern and western halves of our planet 
until the great voyage of Columbus in 1492”’ 
(i., 255). The reality of the voyages, though 
we cannot retrace them, is witnessed by the 
sagas, as well as by their inherent probability. 
This seems to us nearer the truth than the more 
conservative view taken by Mr. Winsor. 

The treatment of Columbus is not especially 
noteworthy in itself, but it is interesting to 
compare it with the representation which Mr. 
Winsor has just given us. Columbus is to Mr. 
Fiske no saint, but a man of worth and high 
purpose. Not condemning much that to Mr. 
Winsor is offensive or significant of mental or 
moral weakness, Mr. Fiske regards Columbus 
more leniently, and, perhaps, with an easier 
comprehension of medizvalism. Mr. Fiske had 
not the advantage of writing this part of his 
book with Mr. Winsor’s work before him, but 
he notices the latter in his preface, and says: 

‘*No one can deny that Las Casas was a keen 
judge of men, or that his standard of right and 
wrong was quite as lofty as any one has reach- 
edin our owntime. He had a much more in- 
timate knowledge of Columbus than any mo- 
dern historian can ever hope to acquire, and 
he always speaks of him with warm admira- 
tion and respect. But how could Las Casas 
ever have respected the feeble, mean-spirited 
driveller whose portrait Mr. Winsor asks us to 
accept as that of the Discoverer of America?’’ 

We are not quite sure of that first assump- 
tion on which so much is hung, but certainly 
Las Casas found a ready excuse for the atti- 
tude of Columbus toward the natives in the 
fact that Columbus after all had short ex- 
perience of the results of his own acts. Las 
Casas lived in Hispaniola eight years after the 
death of Columbus before he freed his slaves 
and took up his crusade. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Fiske gets very featly over the slavery ques- 
tion, and they who would know the exact 
truth must linger where be runs. 

Mr. Fiske has devoted much attention to 
Vespucius, concerning whom, as he rightly 
says, most of us are in Egyptian darkness. 
There is nowhere a better exposition of the 
whole matter of his voyages than in the first 
chapter of Mr. Fiske’s second volume. (Buta 
chapter of 212 pages! It was not necessary 
that Mr. Fiske should hypnotize the reader to 
secure his attention.) In 1504 Vespucius wrote 
a letter to a friend describing four voyages to 
the Western lands in which he had taken part. 
This letter is preserved in a Latin translation 
in the Cosmographie Introductio of Wald- 
seemueller, printed in 1507, and in an Italian 
text of uncertain date. The last three voyages 
are unquestioned, but because the first voyage, 
if made, as asserted, in 1497, would, in the light 
of our knowledge, deprive Columbus of the 
honor of first seeing the American continent, 
it has been vigorously attacked with strong 
and ingenious arguments. The charge made 
by Herrera that Vespucius invented this voy- 
age to steal from Columbus the honor of dis- 
covering the continent, is not now accepted by 
any reputable scholar. Mr. Fiske disposes of 
it neatly. If this 1497 voyage was not made, 
Cuba was not circumnavigated until 1508, and 
until then Columbus was supposed to have dis- 
covered the continent, not in 1498, but in 1492, 
when he discovered Cuba. Hence, to invent a 
voyage to antedate this discovery, Vespucius 
would have had to go back of 1492 instead 
of 1498. But if the voyage was made in 1497, 
as described, then Vespucius did see the conti- 
nent before Columbus, and there can be no 
question of deceit. Mr, Fiske, however, fol- 





lows Varnhagen in believing that Vespucius 
sailed on a voyage in 1497, but not to Parias, 
or the Pearl Coast, as the Latin version of the 
letter says. 

Some mistake there evidently is, because the 
letter gives the latitude of ‘‘ Parias’’ as 23° 
N., which brings it on the coast of Mexico. 
The Italian text, which Mr, Fiske believes to be 
the original, reads Lariab instead of Parias, 
and this, Varnhagen held, is a native term 
applied by Vespucius to the eastern coast of 
Mexico. On this theory Vespucius sailed from 
Honduras along the shore to some point on the 
Atlantic coast of the United States, and of 
course proved the insularity of Cuba long be- 
fore the time of Ocampo. Now it is a curious 
fact that La Cosa, who had sworn in 1498 that 
Cuba was a continent, in 1500 put it on his 
map as an island with a doubtful western coast, 
while the Cantino map of 1502 makes Cuba 
an island, and tantalizingly indicates its re- 
lation to Florida. When it is shown that Ves- 
pucius was engaged in Spain from 1495 fitting 
out an expedition which sailed, not in 1498, as 
is commonly stated, but in 1496, and when we 
find Oviedo stating that ths bay of Honduras 
was discovered, not by Columbus, but by Vin- 
cent Yafiez Pinzon, Juan Diaz de Solis, and 
Pedro de Ledesma, before 1500, it appears that 
to associate the first voyage of Vespucius with 
this voyage of Pinzon, and place it in 1497 in- 
stead of 1506, does give a working hypothesis. 
Whether it gives more than that is not clear; 
we cannot get over as easily as does Mr. Fiske 
the silence of all parties in the great trial about 
this Pinzon voyage of 1497, nor are we sure 
that the cartographical evidence is entirely 
favorable. 

The name ‘‘ America’’ is shown to have had 
no connection with this first voyage; it grew 
out of the voyages in which Vespucius coasted 
along South America to 34° S., and was sup- 
posed, by crossing the equator, to have discov- 
ered that hypothetical fourth part of the land 
masses of the globe, the home of the antipodes, 
according to the scheme of the Latin geo- 
graphers, correlative to the home of the an- 
tichthones in the southern part of the eastern 
hemisphere. In the classical and medieval 
geography, as Mr. Fiske well says, the con- 
trasted hemispheres were not the east and west, 
but the north and south. It was in honor of 
this great discovery of the antipodes that 
Waldseemueller and his friends proposed to 
affix to the southern continent, the ‘‘ new 
world,’’ the name of its discoverer. This is 
well set forth, and constitutes a distinct and 
valuable contribution to our geographical his- 
tory. 

Mr. Fiske allows himself in this work a 
greater number of colloquialisms and little 
pleasantries than we have before observed in 
his writings. We enter nocomplaint in behalf 
of the offended dignity of Clio, but we some- 
what fear the author will get himself into 
trouble by his facetiousness. Referring to the 
exemption of Columbus from the edict against 
riding raules, he adds (i., 345): 

‘*In practice this precious decree, like other 
villanous prohibitory laws that try to prevent 
honest people from doing what they have a 
perfect right to do, proved so vexatious and 
ineffective withal that it had to be perpetually 
fussed with and tinkered. One year you could 
ride a mule and the next year you couldn’t.”’ 

It is understood to be five years since one 
could ‘‘ ride a mu'e’’ in Cambridge. We fear 
that Mr. Fiske’s preference for the ‘‘ wet sys- 
tem ’’ over the ‘‘dry system”’ is not confined 
to its geographical application, and on this 
count we commend him to the prayerful consi- 
deration of the prohibitionists. But worse re- 
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mains behind. In a note (i, 291) he speaks of 
‘*benighted heathen countries afflicted with 
robber tariffs,’’ and actually quotes as still 
‘*yseful’’ the advice of a fourteenth-century 
traveller to treat the custom-house officers 
witb respect and make them something of a 
present, because then ‘‘they will always be ready 
to appraise your wares below their real value.”’ 
We ask our Republican contemporaries to put 
their hands upon their hearts and tell us if a 
man capable of such sentiments can possibly 
have any ccrrect views upon the discovery of 
America, 

The index is made with intelligence and evi- 
dent care, and is good in method but not quite 
inclusive enough. In a work of this kind, 
which is practically a reference book, one 
should be allowed to come very near the ideal 
of indexing—the inclusion of every name and 
every fact. We were curious to know what 
Mr. Fiske thought of Jrland-it-mikla and 
Huitramannaland, but the index failed us, 
though both names are treated of in the book; 
and we have noted one or two similar cases. 
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The Three Fates. 
Macmillan & Co. 


Pushed by Unseen Hands. By Helen H. Gar- 
dener. Commonwealth Company. 


The Pot of Gold, and Other Stories. By Mary 
E. Wilkins. Boston: D. Lothrop Co. 


A Day at Laguerre’s and Other Days. By 
¥. Hopkinson' Smith. Boston: Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co. 


Van Bibber and Others. By Richard Hard- 
ing Davis. Harper & Brothers. 


A House of Pomegranates. By Oscar Wilde. 

London: James R. Osgood, McIlvaine & Co. 
Mr. CRAWFORD, that Gaze’s Tourist among 
romancers, has turned his back upon In- 
dia, Arabia, Babylon, and Rome, and now 
folds his errant quill over Washington Square, 
New York, N. Y. His touch, in all that re- 
lates to the entourage of a story, is here, as 
elsewhere, most happy. Thescene issufficient- 
ly characteristic of New York and of the 
Hudson River to give atmosphere to the book, 
yet are we not drenched in afternoon tea, 
choked with cumulative Knickerbocker names, 
nor deafened with street cries. Life in New 
York, it seems, may be conducted as elsewhere, 
and a novelist need not be either a landscape 
gardener or a gatherer of crumbs from under 
the tables of society. On the other hand, Mr 
Crawford’s art of telling appears to have suf- 
fered somewhat in his latest work. Over and 
above the intricate relations of his hero to the 
three Fates, of whom more anon, it has been, 
in an evil hour, borne in upon him that, along 
with the story, it would be a good thing to 
present the analysis of the evolution from a 
paragrapher of a distinguished novelist, re- 
cording minutely both his subjective and his 
objective helps and hindrances, from his ink to 
his love affairs. Whether this be autobio- 
graphic or only the ‘‘ cautionary tale ’’ of our 
childhood, is of no consequence. The fact re- 
mains, and is one regretfully to be mentioned 
of the author of ‘ Mr. Isaacs’ and ‘ Khaled,’ 
that three-quarters of the book are prosy. 
Your novel-reader is irked by page after page 
of close writing about the pen-and-ink habit; 
and Mr. Crawford, infected by his own exam- 
ple, adds page upon page cf close writ- 
ing about motives, about vanity, about men- 
tal processes, till one cries out, ‘‘ Leave off 
your damnable faces and begin.’’ 

When the story arrives, it is found to have 


By F. Marion Crawford. 





certain original aspects and striking situations. 
The attitudes of a man towards three women 
who (up to date) are the controlling human 
influences in his life (his profession is his real 
fate), afford ground for realistic treatment 
which it is tribute to say does not become ab- 
surd or vulgar. We only wonder, since Mr. 
Crawford has thus boldly attacked, seriously 
and not in burlesque, the subject of the poly- 
gamousness of the human heart, why he 
hedges, as less able writers do, by saying, in 
reference to the latest flame, that ‘the 
others ’’ were not real loves. Why not openly 
take the ground that, for the George Woods of 
the world, being in love is a movable feast ? 
We should have expected it of so clever a 
writer and one who seems here to be intent on 
realism. George Wood finds it ‘‘ better to 


have loved ever so unhappily than to 
have been married to any of the Con- 
stances or the Mamies of this world!"’ 


So he says, and yet one has a sneaking fancy 
that as he had tenderly loved three ladies and 
hoped to marry each of the three, he might 
have gone on and found happiness even with a 
lesser than the goddess to whom we leave him 
devoting a hopeless affection. The conviction 
in the reader’s mind that he did not under- 
stand himself perhaps only heightens the na- 
turalness of the character. George Wood 
would not, in theory at all events, have sym- 
pathized with David Grieve in making the best 
of a tiresome fate and finding his reward. He 
stands rather as type of that man in whose 
heart the cry is, ‘‘ The queen is dead; long live 
the queen,’’ who honestly thinks he never 
loved till now, but of whom one ventures to 
suspect that with him, however unconsciously, 
‘*to love’? means ‘‘to be near to.’’ Both 
types are interestingly new in literature. 
Young ladies will find them very unherovic. 
Parents, guardians, and realists will rejoice in 
the overthrow of the unreal and one-emotioned 
young gentleman who for decades has contri- 
buted Jargely to the discontent of the young 
feminine mind. 

There is a wordy preface to the little volume 
of tales called ‘Pushed by Unseen Hands,’ in 
which the writer heralds her own praises 
First she quotes Dr. Spitzka, who warmly 
commends the scientific value of her stories, 
placing upon them ‘‘far more than a mere 
literary value.’’ Next we have Don Piatt’s 
opinion that they ‘‘are rare fiction,’’ and that 
** facts, science, and reformation work belong 





in another field.’ The reader, being thus con- 


fronted with the two horns of the dilemma, is | 


now promptly seized with the predisposition to | 


side with Dr. Spitzka as to the literary criti 
cism, and with Don Piatt as to the scientific; 
nor is his prejudice at once dispelled by behbold- 
ing that each of the little sketches is preceded 
by an array of three or four quotations, rang- 
ing in source from the Bible to Ingersoll. The 
preluding being finally disposed of, most of the 
stories are found to be slight but clever and 
observant studies, fairly well written, of life 


under various aspects. The psychologic studies 


are better than the reformatory ones; the pic- | 


tures of poor-devilism, with no tendency at all, 
are perhaps better than either. Let the author 
be advised to remove from another edition the 
offending guide-posts, as many of the stories 
are sufficiently suggestive to speak for them- 
selves, and the remainder not good enough to 
be advertised by bush. 

Great unevenness also prevails among the 
stories which make up Miss Wilkins’s !atest 
volume. But criticism is disarmed by know- 
ing that the collection was made, without the 
author’s knowledge or consent, from publica- 
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tions of long ago. They show an odd touching 
of hands between Yankee-land and fairyland 
—calico and cloth-of-gold. Not lacking hu- 
mor or imagination, but jerky in construction, 
a few only of them flow smoothly and wear 
their fancies without a difference, from first to 
last—notably the amusing story of re- 
formatory for il-behaved called 
‘*The Patciwork School.’’ 

Mr. Hopkinson Smith's sketches are brimful 
of color, vivid if not solid, laid on with the 
rapid, deft touches of an actist and an en- 
thusiast, making the Bronx to blossom as the 
Grand Canal. 
siowly,’’ 


the 
chi ldren, 


“When the paints mix too 
he says, ‘‘ you use your thumb, 
smearing and blending with a bit of rag 
thing for the effect."’ 
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at the back of every man’s brain. The human 


interests are gracefully touched in, with feel 
ing, but with an avoidance of the emotional 
entirely in keeping with the modern workman- 
shipof the whole. Anexcellent sense of climax 


marks the chronicle of each of these nine 


‘* Days,’’ with the exception of that devoted 
to ‘** Hutchins.’’ A rather 
affair is the whole of this story, indeed, as if 
it were an understudy for one more worthy to 
stand among the mystic nine. 
one, and, all in all, there can be no pleasanter 
to get the tang of Mexico, of 
of Squantico, than to qualf the sparkling wine 


hang-dog little 
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of this little volume 

if the library traveller prefers to linger in 
and near New York, taking Philadelphia for 
his Ultima Thule, let him follow the fortunes of 
Van Bibber, who comes up again fresh, smil- 
ing, and boutonnidéred in a dozen advéntures 
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poseur ; but hter affairs of life, as a 

f lost 
OL Oe) 
collies, as a discourager of fraud in making a 
beggar just from breakfast eat a hearty meal 






under his personal inspection, he is tru’y en 
caging and debonair. O¢ the ** Others,”’ the 
most prominent are Gallegher, the renowned; 
and Mr. Hefty Burke, whose specialties are 
swimming and ‘‘scrapping.’? The strongest 
work in the book is to be found in *‘ An Unfin- 
ished Story,’’ which is masterly in its force 
and orig uitv. 

There is a glut of description and epithet in 
Mr. Oscar Wilde's book of fairy tales which 





leaves the reader with a strong sense of having 


fed on lucent syrup tinct with cinnamon, and 


No 


Ouida’s when she is 


having had too much of it. language can 
except 
giving an inventory of the properties environ- 
Few basal ideas in 
fairy stories can bear this treatment ; certainly 
not Mr. Wilde's. To make matters worse, he 
has chosen to relate them in a style paraphras- 
ing Scripture, which gives to the whole the air of 


ing one of her heroines. 


complexity aping simplicity without success. 
The weird decorations sown with studied care- 
lessness among the margins heighten this ef- 
fect, as do also the medieval illustrations and 
the Grosvenor-Gallery covers. Mr. Wilde 
seems, on the whole, to have taken his stories 
something over-solemnly. In a less ostenta- 
tious se ting, certain really poetic ideas found 
floating about in the volume would have gone 
further towards redeeming the inconsequent 
and spasmodic construction. The descriptions, 
in the opening story, of the weaving of the 
King’s robe ‘ton the loom of Sorrow and by 
the white hands of Pain,’’ ‘‘ the blood in the 
heart of the Ruby, and Death in the heart of 
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he Pearl,’’ have a shuddering force, and are 
among the few things in the book that leave an 
afterglow in the mind. 





LORD CANNING. 


Earl Canning. By Sir H. 8. Cunningham, 
K.C.LE. [Rulers of India.] Oxford: 
Clarendon Press; New York: Macmillan. 


Tue case of the Cannings, father and son, is 
another proof of the precarious character of 
the principle of heredity when applied to 
human genius. Canning, the father, was a 
wonderfully gifted man, and a paragon of the 
brilliancy which the Eton and Oxford of those 
days worshipped, to the disparagement of 
plodding industry. Canning, the son, though 
eminent in his way, was by no means gifted 
as an orator or otherwise, but was a para- 
gon of plodding industry. He was, indeed, 
laborious above measure, as his eulogistic 
biographer allows; and in the middle of 
the great Mutiny, when he ought to have 
kept his mind fresh and his nerve unshaken 
for vital questions, he would sit grinding at 
his desk from two A. M. to luncheon time with- 
out allowing himself even an interval for 
breakfast—the consequence being that his 
brain at last refused to work. He succeeded 
to his peerage when young, and was pushed 
forward in public life by the old colleagues and 
friends of his father, especially by Peel, his 
loyal attachment to whom is the best answer to 
the charges brought against Peel by Lord 
George Bentinck, or rather by Disraeli 
through Bentinck’s lips, of ungenerous con- 
duct towards his father. In course of time he 
was taken into the Cabinet; but he impressed 
his chief rather by his pertinacity than by his 
ability, and it was commonly believed that the 
chief was glad to relegate him to the Govern- 
or-Genera!ship of India, a grand but (as all was 
then calm) apparently not a difficult or dan- 
gerous post. 

When the terrible news of the mutiny ar- 
rived in England, the general consternation 
was enhanced by the thought that the man 
whom fate had set to grapple with the peril 
was one of so moderate a reputation for abili- 
ty asLord Canning. He rose, however, to the 
occasion. The firmness of his character as- 
serted itself, and he read the situation right. 
Probably he did better than his brilliant but 
somewhat fanciful and erratic sire could have 
done. Above all, he had the mora! courage to re- 
strain the cruel vengeance of the dominant race 
in the maddening hour of peril and afterwards of 
victory. Atthe expense of much temporary 
obloquy and moral suffering to himself, he 
saved not only the lives of the conquered, but 
the honor of his country. How fierce was the 
tide of sentiment against which he had to 
struggle will be seen when we remember that 
even in distant England the cry for vengeance 
was swelled not only by the moral rabble which 
always swells such cries, but by such men as 
Lord Shaftesbury and Mr. Ruskin. From the 
baffled terrorists of Calcutta the Governor- 
General earned the nickname of ‘‘ Clemency 
Canning.’’ It has become a title of glory, 
ratified by national gratitude, and it adheres 
to him for ever. 

Most of this volume is taken up with the his- 
tory of the Mutiny, of which a clear and in- 
structive, though dry, account is given. No- 
thing seems more certain than that the cause, 
and the sole cause, of the outbreak, was the 
distribution of the greased cartridges, in which 
the Sepoys, and especially the Brahmins, saw 
an attempt to destroy their caste. This was 

“the last of a series of mutinies, or disturbances, 





some, such as the mutiny at Vellore, on a large 
scale, all arising from the same cause. Mis- 
chief, it is true, as Sir H. 8S. Cunningham 
notes, was inthe air. Native feeling had been 
offended by the efforts of the Government to 
restrain suttee, and alarmed by the aggressive 
attitude of missionaries. A shock had been 
given to the native dynasties by the unwise 
refusal to recognize the privilege of adoption. 
The Mussulmans were still brooding over their 
lost supremacy. Oude had been recently an- 
nexed, on the ground of its intolerable mis- 
government by the native dynasty; by this, 
also, the native mind had been stirred, while, 
the army of the King of Oude having been dis- 
banded, 60,000 native soldiers had been sent 
adrift. The cakes of mystery, the chupatties, 
were being clandestinely passed round, indi- 
cating that there was a commotion of sOme 
kind in the dark depths of Hindu sentiment, 
though their exact meaning is still unknown. 
It may be added that security had made the 
masters of India careless, that too many British 
officers had been drawn away from the native 
regiments by staff appointments, and that 
those who remained had been seeing too little 
of their men. Since the transit between Eng- 
land and India has become rapid, the Anglo- 
Indians have been more English and less In- 
dian than before, and have fewer opportuni- 
ties than they had of gaining insight into 
native movements. In former days, when the 
Anglo-Indian was for twenty or thirty years 
cut off from home, connections were commonly 
formed with native women, through whom, 
though the channel might not be the cleanest, 
useful knowledge was derived. 

Be the British empire in India righteous and 
beneficent or not, it is beyond doubt a marvel- 
lous proof of the ruling and organizing powers of 
the Anglo-Saxon race. Nor was the fibre of that 
race ever more tremendously tested than it was 
when a handful of Anglo-Saxons stood up to 
face the great Mutiny, with the possible revolt 
of all the feudatories of Hindustan,some of them 
considerable military powers, and of the whole 
Hindu population, much of it by no means 
unwarlike, looming as hourly possibilities in the 
background. The insurgents, however, had at 
the outset a taste of the qualities of those 
against whom they had risen. Delhi was taken 
by the mutineers, and every European found in 
it who could not escape was put todeath. But 
the British lieutenant, Willoughby, and his 
eight men in charge of the great magazine, 
held out there. 

‘*They resolved early in the day that if they 
could not defend this invaluable store of am- 
munition, they would destroy it, though its de- 
struction wou d almost certainly involve their 
own. For hours they defended their strong- 
hold against an overpowering crowd of as- 
sailants. ‘The train was laid; the sergeant who 
was to fire it stood ready. Willoughby took a 
last look out upon the Meerut road (the quarter 
from which aid was expected); the assailants 
were swarming on the walls; the word was 
spoken: a vast column of flame and smoke 
shot upward. Two thousand of the assailants 
were blown into theair. The thunder of that 
explosion announced to the mutineers that one 
great object in the seizure of Delhi bad escaped 
their grasp.”’ 

The native army, upon which the power of 
the East India Company had rested, was no 
more. The system of double government 
had been found awkward. The abolition of 
the Company and the direct assumption of its 
realm by the Imperial Government naturally 
ensued. Yet there were those who at the 
time expressed their misgiving as to the proba- 
ble results of a close political union between 
Great Britain and Hindustan. It is now to be 
seen how a democracy, such as England is be- 





coming, can govern such a dependency as In- 
dia. 








The Beautiful in Music. By Dr. E. Hanslick. 
Translated by Gustav Cohen. Novello, Ewer 
& Co. Pp. 174. 


Mr. CoHEN has made an excellent translation 
of Dr. Hanslick’s famous little book on musi- 
cal zsthetics; a translation which betrays not 
only a knowledge of musical terminology, but 
also the skill to render correctly the abstract 
philosophical terms which are unavoidable in 
such a treatise. It must be said, however, that 
Dr. Hanslick differs favorably from his Ger- 
man colleagues in the fact that he avoids meta- 
physical jargon and abstruse theorizing as 
much as possible, and that this is one reason 
why his book has, since 1854, passed through 
no less than eight editions in the original. 
Hanslick is the best-known musical critic of the 
time, and he owes his fame, not to any special 
superiority of knowledge, but to his literary 
art. Once a week, or oftener, he writes a 
feuilleton on current musical topics for the 
Vienna Neuve Freie Presse; he has done this 
ever since 1844, and the best of these causeries 
have been republished in more than half-a- 
dozen volumes, ‘ Aus dem Concertsaal,’ ‘ Mo- 
derne Oper,’ etc., some of which have passed 
through several editions. 

Another thing that has helped to make Dr. 
Hanslick conspicuous is the fact that he has 
for several decades been recognized as Wag- 
ner’s most formidable enemy. He pronounced 
against all his works following ‘* Lohengrin,’’ 
treated Wagnerism asa disease, and prophe- 
sied that there would never be another Bay- 
reuth Festival after 1876, and that the Nib- 
elung Tetralogy was impossible outside of Bay- 
reuth. The ‘ Bayreuther Taschen-Kalender ’ 
for 1892, however, shows that last year the 
Tetralogy, or parts of it, were given in twenty- 
one German cities, while the whole number of 
Wagner performances in seventy-nine German 
aud Austrian cities was 963, a gain of eighty- 
four over the preceding year. And as for the 
Bayreuth Festivals, they are now given annual- 
ly, and the tickets are all sold two months be- 
fore the festival begins. In a word, Hanslick 
and his followers have suffered a tremendous 
defeat, and he has wisely kept quiet for several 
years, after making the audacious announce- 
ment that he had never opposed Wagner, 
but only the Wagnerites. In connection 
with the little treatise on ‘ The Beautiful 
in Music’ the amusing fact deserves notice 
that Hanslick and his admirers fancy that the 
edge of it is turned against Wagner, whereas 
in truth its cardinal doctrine, rightly inter- 
preted, is a confirmation of Wagner’s princi- 
pal dogma. This cardinal doctrine is that 
music cannot express definite emotions—which 
is just what Wagner believed, and what led 
him to insist that poetry should be added to 
music to give it a definite meaning or content. 
True, Dr. Hanslick gives this doctrine a dif- 
ferent turn by insisting that the content or 
substance of music is purely musical and can- 
not be anything else. He defines music as 
ténend bewegte Formen, or ‘‘sound-forms in 
motion,’’ which is about as valuable a defini- 
tion as it would be to call painting ‘‘ visual 
forms at rest.’’ 

The purely formal and mathematical view 
which Hanslick takes of music explains his 
whole attitude towards modern composers. He 
dislikes them all except Brahms, Brill, Bruch, 
and others who have no power of emotional 
expression, but only a great command of 
‘*moving’’ the ‘‘ sounding forms’’ according 
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to fixed rules. The vast majority of music- 
lovers care for music only so far as it expresses 
or rather arouses emotion; not so Hanslick. 
Ignoring the fact that all the great composers 
were stirred by music, as by nothing else, he 
declares that ‘‘it is well known that the ac- 
tion of music is most powerful of all in the 
case of savages’’—an argument which can 
only be matched by this other (p. 26): ‘Music 
may undoubtedly awaken feelings of great joy 
or intense sorrow, but might not the same or a 
still greater effect be produced by the news 
that we have won the first prize in the lottery, 
or by the dangerous illness of a friend ?’’ No 
doubt, but what has that to do with the ques- 
tion? No one has ever contended that music 
alone can arouse emotion. 

Dr. Hanslick seems to be wofully ignorant 
of modern natural history, else he would not 
have disposed of the question of ‘* Music in 
Nature’’ by alleging that there is no harmony 
in nature, nor any melody, but only rhythm. 
The facts discovered by Mersenne and Rameau, 
and developed by Helmholtz, that the basis of 
our harmonic system is to be found in the 
overtones which accompany fundamental 
tones, prove Hanslick’s error as regards har- 
mony; and when he insists that there is no 
melody—not even the germ of it—in bird 
song, he shows that he is unfamiliar with bird 
life, and knows nothing of the exquisite though 
stereotyped snatches of melody and melodic 
responses of birds. A perusal of Darwin’s 
treatise on Sexual Selection would open his 
eyes as to bird song and the varied emotions of 
love, emulation, and jealousy which bird song 
‘* expresses.’’ 

It is useless to go into further details. Dr. 
Hanslick’s whole treatise is based on incorrect 
premises, and is a tissue of errors and illogical 
conclusions. As already intimated, it owes its 
vogue to the fact that it is readable, and to its 
humor, which is amusing even when it is all 
wrong, as when he says: ‘‘ Not the voices of 
animals but their gut is of importance to us; 
and the animal to which music is most indebt- 
ed is not the nightingale but the sheep.’’ 
Many of the most important branches of &s- 
thetics are not even touched upon by Hanslick, 
but his little treatise is useful for its definite 
statement of a point of view, and its sugges- 
tiveness, as well as for a number of interesting 
details and apergus. Among the latter this is 
one of the best: 


‘* Music demands the keenest watching and 
the most untiring attention. In the case of 
intricate compositions this may even become a 
mental exertion. Many an individual, nay, 
many a nation, undertakes this exertion only 
with great reluctance. The monopoly of the 
soprano in the Italian schoo] is mainly due to 
the mental indolence of the Italian people, who 
are incapable of that assiduous fixing of the 
attention so characteristic of Northern races, 
when listening to and enjoying a musical chef 
d@’cwuvre, with all its intricacies of harmony 
and counterpoint.’ 


There is a whole philosophy of music, espe- 
cially of operatic music, in that last sentence. 


A Popular Handbook of the Ornithology of 
the United States and Canada, based on 
‘Nuttall’s Manual.’ By Montague Cham- 
berlain. Vol. I., The Land Birds, pp. xiv., 
473; Vol. IL, pp. viii., 429. Sm. 8vo, cuts 
and colored frontispiece. Boston: Little, 
Brown & Co. 1891. 

THomas NUTTALL was chiefly a botanist, and 

not much of a zodlogist. But be was fond of 

birds, had an eye for their forms, colors, and 
actions, and especially an ear for their notes, 
and wrote of them two small volumes which 
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appeared in 1832 and 183 respectively. This 
was when Ord and Bonaparte had finished 
with Wilson; Swainson and Richardson had 
just appeared (1831); and Audubon had arisen 
above the horizon. Nuttall’s writing of the 
handful of birds he knew had a real fra- 
grance, and in the course of years acquired a 
particular smack, comparable to that of Bew- 
ick. The attempt at a second edition in 1840 
broke down, probably because Audubon was 
then in his zenith. From that day to this the 
possible reappearance of Nuttall has been a 
theme for discussion with more than one gene- 
ration of ornithologists; and the original edi- 
tion has become so rare and antiquated as to 
serve only the purposes of the virtuous biblio- 
maniac. We turned, therefore, to these two 
pretty volumes, handsomely bound, gilt-edged, 
with a brilliant column on a generous page, 
and full of pictures—we turned with a genuine 
interest and some anxiety, which gave way 
to surprise, to exasperation, to righteous in- 
dignation at last, when we saw that this ‘* new 
Nuttall’’ is simply old Nuttall knocked into a 
cocked hat. Where is the Nuttall of our boy- 
ish dream? Where is the Nuttall of our bib 
liographical vision? Here are only the dis- 
jecta membra, mangled almost beyond recog- 
nition—the title twisted out of shape and con 
veying a wrong impression alike of the scope, 
contents, and authorship of the book; the text 
slashed into at the indiscretion of a singularly 
wanton pair of shears, and eviscerated of 
nearly or quite all of Nuttall’s descriptions, to 
be replaced by singularly trivial and ineffec- 
tual characterizations of the birds themselves, 
of their nests, and of their eggs; Nuttall’s 
nomenclature all gone, and, to make our misery 
hopeless, Nuttall’s pictures (dear and familiar 
to us as the face of the old family clock in the 
hall, that has not kept time since we were born) 
gone too, and in their stead another series bor- 
rowed from a recent work, a few from a new 
hand, and a couple of chromos. The sad 
plight in which our ‘‘ quaint and curious’’ 
author has been put scems all the more pa- 
thetic when we find him in the fix of having to 
carry along with him a lot of new matter by 
Mr. Chamberlain. This is well enough in itself, 
well-intended enough too, and, in fact, called 
for by the title. But we object to it as out of 
place, and as something that should not have 
been imposed upon our old friend Nuttall. 
This is not a popular handbook of the orni- 
thology of the United States and Canada by 
Montague Chamberlain, because it treats of 
the birds of only the lesser part of the area 
specified, and is mainly by Thomas Nuttall; 
while it is certainly not a real edition of Nut- 
tall, for reasons already stated. Perhaps one 
reason why two generations of ornithologists 
failed to see their way to bring out 
Nuttall was the very difficulty of ‘*‘ editing ° 
. him to any useful purpose. 
quired a rare editorial tact, a certain delicacy 
of touch that could only be found in a thorough 
ornithologist who was also a thorough book- 
lover, thoroughly saturated with the traditions 
of his lore, who would have held Nuttall up to 
us in correct historical perspoctive, amid all 
the glamour of the legends that cluster about 
the name. seems to 
have crossed Mr. Chamberlain's mind during 
his persistent assault on the obvious 
literary proprieties; for, as if to apologize for 
his own Icarian wax-works by eulogizing Nut- 
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sequence of these names--in other wornls, the 
classification of birds—if this science has ad- 
vanced far beyond Nuttall’s work, the study 
of bird-life, the real history of our birds, re 
mains just about where Nuttall and bis con- 
temporaries left it. The present generation of 
working ornithologists have been too busy in 
hunting up new species and in variety-making 
to study the habits of birds with equal care and 
diligence. *’ 

This is glaringly untrue. To say nothing of 
sixty years (1832-1892) of ornithological ac 
tivity in every branch of the science, Mr. 
Chamberlain's own contributions to Canadian 
ornithology represent some good conscientious 
work, perhaps of more scientific value to-day 
than the whole contents of Nuttall’s Manual. 
We could name a hundred living ornithologists 
who know more about more birds than Nuttall 
ever did; and we could cite some thousands of 
pages of contemporaneous bird-biography, of 
pure life-histories of birds, good in literary 
form and sound We 
could give chapter and verse in support of our 


in scientific substance, 


strictures, but have neither space nor patience 
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Tuts Life of Moltke forms the first volume of 
the ‘* Gesammelte Schriften und Denk wirdig 
keiten ’’ which began to be issued nearly a 
year ago, althouch it isthe fourth volume in 
the order of pub! 
biography in the 


cation It is not so much a 
proper sense of the term as a 
collection of biographical, or rather autobio 
graphical, materials 
a few of ‘* Family History "’ 
by Moltke himself, in he traces 


his descent from Matheus Moltke, ‘‘ knight,"’ 


The volume opens with 
pages written 


which 


who in the thirteenth century held estates 
in Mecklenburg in fee from Henry the 
Lion, the conqueror of that country Then 
follow brief genealogical notes and per- 
sonal reminiscences by his father, a concise 
sketch of his own career from his birth, Octo- 
ber 26, 1800, to 1866, and various documents 


licht on his character 
as cadet in the Academy at Co- 


throwing a favorable 
and conduct 
penhagen and his high standing as officer in the 
Danish His entitled 
‘ The Two Friends,’ which was originally pub- 


lished in a Berlin periodical in 1827, 





service only novel, 
is also re- 
prined. It is by no means remarkable as a 
work of fiction, and reveals no strikingly ori- 
ginal faculty of invention, tut it contains 
many fine thoughts expressed in an easy and 
graceful style, and is especially valuable as an 
embodiment of the author's experiences and 
impressions and a reflection of his pure and 
We have 
of his journey to Constantinople 


also the diaries 
in 1835-36 
and of bis sojourn at Rome in 1845, and an 
account of his travels in Spain in 1846 in the 
form of a letter addressed to his brother Fritz. 

One of the most interesting portions of the 
work entitled ‘‘ Stillleben in 
Creisau,’’ which gives a charming picture of 
his life on the Silesian estate purchased in 1867. 
In this quiet retreat, where his intense love of 
nature found full gratification, he was wont to 
spend, so far as possible, every summer, from 
early spring till late autumn. in the 
afternoon of July 15, 1870, as he was driving 
out in an open carriage with his brother Adolf 
and family, he met a messenger who handed 
him a telegram. Moltke read it and stuck it 
into his pocket, and, during the rest of the 
hour’s drive, seemed absorbed in thought, so 
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that he ald less attention to the horses than 
usual and once ran against a curbstone. On 
his return, he Jeaped from the carriage and 
said to his brother, who had followed him into 
the house: ‘‘ It isa stupid affair [dumme Ge- 
schichte}]; I must go to Berlin to-night.’’ He 
then went to his study, where he remained till 
tea-time. As he rose from the supper-table he 
struck it with his hand and exclaimed: ‘‘ Let 
itcome! With or without South Germany, we 
are ready.’’ It was not until afterwards that his 
relations learned that the telegram was from 
the King, who deemed war inevitable and had 
determined to mobilize the army at once. 

At Creisau he was accustomed to pass the 
greater part of the day in the open air, roam- 
ing through field and forest, watching the re- 
sults of his experiments in raising bees and 
breeding trout, and giving special attention to 
arboriculture, of which he was passionately 
fond. When he was ninety years of age, he 
had the satisfaction of walking in the shadow 
of trees which he had planted with his own 
hands at sixty-eight. He would sit for hours 
in perfect silence listening to music, and never 
tired of arias from the operas of Mozart (his 
favorite composer) or from Beethoven’s ‘‘ Fi- 

* delio.’’ He played whist nearly every evening, 
and kept up this habit even during his cam- 
paigns, as a restful recreation and relief from 
intense intellectual effort. He was exceeding- 
ly simple in dress and diet, and perfectly easy 
and natural in social intercourse; a generous 
host to congenial guests, but utterly intolerant 
of bores, whom he quickly got rid of by direct- 
ing the servant to order their carriage. His 
gratitude for any kindness was deep and abid- 
ing, but he disliked ovations of all sorts, whe- 
ther private or public, and every form of obse- 
quiousness and subserviency excited in him a 
disgust which he took no pains to conceal. In 
short, he was a plain man, of strong common 
sense and clear intellect, and with a warm 
heart in full sympathy with all classes of his 
fellow-men. 

In a chapter of a dozen pages we have a 
biographical sketch of Marie Moltke, to whom 
he was wedded in 1840 and who died in 1868. 
This lady seems to have been a most admirab'e 
character, beautiful without vanity, cheerful, 
witty, but firm and resolute, free from every 
petty trait or morbid taint, a woman in every 
respect after Moltke’s own heart ant head. 
On p. 20 she is spoken of as his niece, but this 
statement is misleading. She was not related 
to him by blood in the slightest degree, but 
was the daughter of his sister’s husband, John 
H. Burt, an Englishman, by his first wife. 


The gradual rise of the house of Hohenzol- 
lern from simple counts and burggraves to 
Kings of Prussia and Emperors of Germany 
has been due less to the superior genius of 
these sovereigns than to their happy faculty of 
uniformly putting the right man in the right 
place, choosing the best person for accomplish- 
ing any definite purpose, and giving him their 
full confidence. Baron vom Stein, Bismarck, 
and Moltke are striking examples of this selec- 
tion of the fittest. How the Prince of Prussia 
(afterwards William I.) ‘‘discovered’’ Moltke, 
promoted him, and put implicit trust in him, 
is set forth in the chapter ‘‘ Der Feld-Mar- 
schall und seine Kriegsherrn,’’ consisting 
chiefly of letters addressed to the great strate- 
gist by three generations of Prussian monarchs, 
several of these communications being printed 
in facsimile. There are also full descriptions 
of the celebration of his ninetieth birthday, 
and an account of ‘‘The Last Day of His Life,’’ 
by his nephew and namesake. The volume 
closes with a series of paragraphs, or ‘‘Con- 
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powwes Thoughts, ’? on the present and future 
life, which, although not remarkably original, 
are concisely and forcibly expressed, and show 
a devout and liberal spirit, and are biographi- 
cally valuable as a statement of the principles- 
that formed Moltke’s character and guided his 
conduct. 

We may add that Moltke was expert with 
the pencil, drawing landscapes and portraits 
and painting in water-colors and oil with a 
force and finish quite rare in the productions 
of amateurs. The present work is illustrated 
with numerous specimens of his artistic skill. 





Anthropological Religion. The Gifford Lec- 
tures, delivered before the University of 
Glasgow in 1891 by F. Max Miiiler, Foreign 
Member of the French Institute. Longmans, 
Green & Co. 1892. 16mo, pp. xxvii., 464. 


THERE is no man to whom the science of the 
history of religion owes more than to Prof. 
Max Miiller. He gave the first decided im- 
pulse to the study by his paper on comparative 
history of religions; he conceived and has ad- 
mirably carried out the plan of translating the 
sacred books of the East into English, and so 
making these monuments of religious thought 
accessible to the general reader; he had much 
to do with the establishment of the Hibbert 
lectures, which have made such valuable con- 
tributions to our knowledge of religious his- 
tory. For all this he deserves great praise, 
and one could wish that he had been content 
with the laurels thus so well earned. It was 
natural that he should wish to make contribu- 
tions of his own to the science of which, in an 
important sense, he may be called the founder; 
but it cannot be said that his efforts as author 
in this direction have been fruitful. With all 
his wealth of learning, he seems not to have 
that grasp of method and principles without 
which writings on this subject are always in 
danger of being not merely useless, but also 
harmful. , 

Miiller further deserves credit for the tone 
of freedom which he has stamped on the Gif- 
ford lectures. Of his three courses, the first, 
‘*Natural Religion,’’ speaks of religion and 
mythology in general; the second, ‘‘ Physical 
Religion,’’ is devoted to the discovery of the 
Infinite in nature, traced from its first poor 
beginnings to its culminating point, the belief 
in one God as manifested in the whole of na- 
ture; the third, ‘‘Anthropological Religion,”’’ 
deals with the attempts at discovering the Infi- 
nite in man, beginning with the first surmises 
of the existence of something different from the 
body, and culminating in the belief in the di- 
vine sonship of man. These subjects are 
discussed (in the first two courses) with- 
out religious bias, but, it must be add- 
ed, without scientific precision. The work 
before us may be described as a series of 
more or less interesting observations on the 
matter in hand, presenting a large but un- 
digested and unorganized mass of material. 
Nearly one-half of it is unnecessary to the sub- 
ject of the book. The preface discusses the 
existence of miracles, a question quite out of 
place here, though doubtless of interest and 
value for his Scottish audience. In the six 
first lectures Miiller talks of freedom of re- 
ligious discussion and of toleration, gives a 
summary of the results of his first course on 
‘* Physical Religion,’’ presents the historical 
proof of the existence of God, diverges into a 
refutation of Mr. Herbert Spencer’s theory of 
ancestor-worship, and then dilates on the 
untrustworthinesss of the materials for the 
study of religion. It is only after having dis- 





posed of all these things that he finds himself 
at liberty to come to the discussion of his sub- 
ject. 

The body of the book is really a somewhat 
rambling talk on ancient notions concerning 
the character of the human soul and its exist- 
ence after death. We need not quarrel with 
his title, ‘ Anthropological Religion,’ though 
its appropriateness is not obvious. He takes 
pains to say that his adjective has nothing to 
do with the modern Science of Anthropology. 
Indeed, one controlling motive of the volume 
is a polemic against the views of Tylor and 
other members of the Anthropological school. 
Our main objection lies, not to Miiller’s title, 
but to his manner of treating the subject, 
which is characterized by diffuse superficiality 
and irrelevancy. It is often difficult to get at 
his meaning, to see what his remarks are in- 
tended to lead to; as, for example, in what he 
says of totemism (p. 121 ff.), where, after 
mentioning some things which he says are not 
totems, he quotes Sir George Grey’s descrip- 
tion of the Australian kobong, and adds: 
‘* Here then, if Sir George Grey’s description 
is right, we have the very opposite of totemism, 
the kobong or crest derived from the name of 
the family, not the name of the family derived 
from the kobong. I do not say that the ex- 
planation of Sir George Grey is right, but it is 
surely right to distinguish kobongs and totems 
and not to mix them up altogether under a 
vague name,’’ where one searches in vain for 
the ground of his ‘‘ surely right.’’ 

His whole conception of his subject seems to 
be unclear. Real religion, he says (p. 182), 
requires a belief not only in God but also in 
man; and accordingly, having traced the 
genesis of the name and concept of God in the 
various religions and languages of the ancient 
world, he proceeds to do the same for the hu- 
man soul. In thus separating man from God 
he fails to see, or at least does not say, that the 
religions of the world have sprung out of the 
codperation of all human faculties and senti- 
ments. He seems to reduce his subject to a de- 
partment of ancient psychology; he fails to 
take advantage of the light which the idea of 
the soul throws on the idea of God. In his ac- 
count of the deification of men, he curiously 
inverts the true order of things. The worship 
of the dead, he declares (p. 352), led to their 
deification—a statement which seems to be pre- 
cisely contrary to the fact. He has not entire- 
ly abandoned his theory that mythology is a 
disease of language: he supposes, for example 
(p. 354), that the poetical epithet Zeus-born, 
applied to a king, and then misunderstood, led 
to the belief that the king was actually a son 
of Zeus. Such a view, it is safe to say, will 
meet with no favor to-day. Among other 
things, it may be mentioned that what he 
says (p. 367 ff.) on the idea of immortality in 
the Old Testament is decidedly unsatisfactory. 

Though this volume, considered as a scienti- 
fic history of early religious development, is of 
little or no value, it contains a great number 
of useful facts, and in so far as it represents 
the spirit of free thought on religious history 
is entitled to commendation. 
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opportunities with superior accommodations in its 
new and improved buildings. Address 
Liss PHILENA 3} Mc KEEN, Andover, Mass. 
Pennsylvania College of Dental! Surgery. 
The 37th Annual Session Oct. 3, 1892. Clinics ten 
months inthe year. Women admitted. For pe 
tion address C. N. Perrcg, D.D.S., Dean, 1415 Walnu 
Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 
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Model IR ecm l 1 $s, ton 
Typewriter 


Presents many points of improvement which will 
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SEND FOR CATALOGUE, 


WYCKOFF, SEAMANS & BENEDICT, 327 Broadway, N. Y. 


} 
Unmounted Photographs | 


of Art, 
tions of famous original paint- 
ings, sculpture, architecture, 
ete. Price, cabinet size, $1.50 
per dozen; larger sizes in pro- 
—. Lantern slides to or 
der. Send 15 cents for 1887 
Catalogue and 1890 Supple- 
ment of 12,000 subjects. 
Photographs mounted 





: 2 =m 
plate paper for the illustration of books on art and | 


on 


travel. Correspondence invited. 


a > d Ar 
SOULE PHOTOGRAPH 
PUBLISHERS, 
338 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please mention | the | Nation. 


Co., 


PIANOFORTES 


UNEQUALLED IN 





TONE, TOUCH, WORKMANSHIP, 
AND DURABILITY. 
Baltimore. New York. 


22 and 24 E. Baltimore St. 148 5th Av.. near 20th 8t. 
Washington, 817 Market Space. 


Rare Engravings and Etchings. 
FREDERICK KEPPEL & CO 


20 EAST 16TH ST.. NEW YORK. 


A large collection of fine Colored Prints by Rarto- 
lozzi and his pupils has just been received from Eu- 
rope; also a number of rare old Mezzotints and other 
Engravings. Correspondence invited; pictures sent 
for inspection free of charge. 

N. B.—Illustrated Catalogue No. 0, descriptive of 
Modern Etchings, ready this month; free by mail on 
receipt of ten cents in stamps. 


VALRHAVEN, the » ssive city 
the State of Washington. Best har 
Sound. Ocean terminals of the fi 
nentalsystems. Unlimited Natural Resources 
us concerning high-grade investments 
GAMWELL & WARNER, Investment Bankers, 
Fairhaven, Wash. 


most Progr ist 
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ur KTeat transconti- 
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— Miwa cat. 
A, Principal 





alogos, address Rev. EN ENGLISH 


New Jersey, Lawrenceville 


Lawrenceville School 
JOHN C. GREEN Fotcnpation 
Early application for admission is advisable. 
For Catalogue and information, address 
Mac 


Rev. Jawes C KENzIg, Ph.D. 


Of Ancient and Modern Works | 
embracing reproduc. | 


THE AMERICAN METEOROLO- 
GICAL JOURNAL. 


A MONTHLY a. a W OF ME rTROROLOWY 


CONTENTS, JU Plood- Stage 
River Predictions, a Pot Thomas Russell, The Pirst 
Scientific Balloon Voyage, R. De C Ward; Snew 
Storms at Chicago, A Crave, The Kye of the 
Storm, Sidoey M. Ballou; Shall we Preet ‘. ightning- 
Rods? Alexander MeAdie, MA New 
England Meteorological Soctety, Royal Mote ‘rolo 
gical Society, Exposure of Raln- Gauges, Bagiieh 
Weather Forecasts, Avalanches and Wind. Plurrtes 

i : Investi xations of the New 5 os 
land Meteorologk al Soctety A Re 


markable Rainbow \ 
GINN & COMPANY, PUBLISHERS, 
Boston, New York, Chicago, and London 


Some Famous Art Galleries 


IN ENGLAND AND ON 
Ry Miss E 


THE CONTINENT 
W. Rovn 


&) cents 


Leach, Shewell & Sanborn, 


NEW YORK, BOSTON, CHICAGO 
67 Sth Ave. DY Devonshire St. 106 Wabash Ave 


Mailing price, 


BOSTON ADOPTS 


It 


SHELDON'S AMERIC AN HISTORY 


is also 





usadip such public schools - Brooklyn, } ‘ 
Jersey Citv, No JL, Pater , Boonton, No JL, 
Houston, Texas, Melinowse, Ma ass, etc. . ete., and in 
a large number of Nor: wt Private Schools 
Introduction price, $1.12. Circulars free 


D. C. HEATH 


BOSTON, NEW YORK, CHICAGO 


VUROPEAN SUMMER AND WIN- 

~ ter Resort, University town of Innabruck. Tirol, 
Austria: 1.900 feet above the sea, with dry, brac ing 
climate. Hotel Tirol, open all the rear, Carl Landsee, 
Proprietor. Lange, airy, sunny rooms, well furnished. 
Elevator. Superior cuisine (table d'hdte or a la carte). 
Reduced rates in winter. Carriages and sleighs at 
low rates. Charming excursions made from the hotel 
at all seasons Unusual advantages for securing 
teachers of the languages, history, science, art, mu- 
aic, etc. at very moderate terms. Eminent medical 
care and skilled nurses if desired. Best English and 
American references. Lllustrated pamphlets sent on 
application. 


& CO., 


SOLID TRAINS BETWEEN 
New York & Chicago, 


Via Chautauqua Lake or 






Ni ra Falis. An enchant- 
ing Panorama of mountains, 


= forests and streams. 

: Pullman Cars : 
Retween New York and Ro- 
chester, Buffalo, Niagara 
Falls, Toronto, Chautauqua 
Lake, Cleveland, Cincinnati, 
and Chicago. 

D. L. Roberta, Gen’! Paas. Agt 


LECTURES ON RUSSIA, 


Ry Miss Isabel F. Hapeood, author of *‘ Epic Songs of 
Russia,’ transistor Russian authors, who has ex 

tensive knowledge of her subject from personal 
experience and travel Profusely illustrated with 


Stereopticon Views. ST. PETERSBURG: Winter 
Life; MOSCOW: Types, Arts, ancient and modern; 
SUMMER LIFE: Nobility and Peasants; ARCHI- 
TECTURE AND CHURCH; COUNT TOLSTOY. 
Por dates and particulars, address. care W. F. Hap- 
@ooD, 154 Nassau 8t., New York city. 

2 CIAL CATALOGUES. describing 
_* HoOvuGHTON, MIFFLIN & Co.'s Books of Art, Bio- 


graphy, Essays, Fiction, History, Poetry, Politics, Religion, 
Sctence, and Trarel, will be sent to any address upon 
application. 4 Park St., Boston. 


ACK NUMBERS OF MAGAZINES 
and Reviews, both early and recent, NATION 
2 sed as also a choice collection of Books and 
Pamphlets. Catalogue No. 34, containing the usual 
variety of “ odds and ends,” ready. 
A. 8. CLARK, 34 Park Row, N. Y. oy 


Foretgn Books. Subscription to fore 


riodicals, Tauchnitz 
Authors. Catalogues -— — 
plication. CaRL SCHOENRHOF, 144 Tremont Bt., o. 


Boston. 
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LONGMANS, GREEN & COS LIST. 


PERSIA AND THE PERSIAN QUESTION. 

By the Hon. GzorGe N. Curzon, M.P., author of ‘ Russia in Central Asia and the Anglo-Rus- 
sian Question.’ 

With 9 Maps, 43 Plates, and 53 Illustrations in the text, 2 vols, 8vo., $12.00. 


ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE.— Mr. Curzon’s Persia will atonce rank as the standard work on the subject. 
... His statesmaniike impartiality and breadth of view are not iess remarkable than his learning, his 
industry, and his lucid faculty of exposition and arrangement.” 

MORNING POST.— Mr. Curzon’s book is attractive both to the student of history and the politician; it 
furnishes plenty of lively reading, as wellas an abundance of valuable information, and it may fairly be 
rogusees as the standard work on a country whose future is inextricably bound up with that of our Indian 

mpire. 

STANDARD.—“ This work embodies all that is known, and nearly everything that is knowable about 
modern Persia. . . . Itis fall of the charm of sincere andcircumstantial narration. . . . The illustra- 
tions alone would leave a lively image of life in the most Oriental of Oriental lands.” 

TIMES.—“ The author is a charming travelling companion for any one who wishes not onl 
himself as a tourist, but also to be comprehensively instructed in the past history, present condition, and 


future pros ts of the regions traversed. Certainly no one who has made the journey with such a guide 
will regret having ‘undertaken it.” 





to enjoy 


MEMOIRS OF THE VERNEY FAMILY 
DURING THE CIVIL WAR. 

Compiled from the Letters and illustrated by the Portraits at Claydon House, Bucks. By FRan- 
CES PARTHENOPE VERNEY. With a Preface by S. R. Garpriner, M.A., LL.D. With 28 
Plates (23 Portraits), Woodcuts, and Facsimile. 2 vols., medium 8vo, gilt top, $12.00. 

“The present day and posterity will thank Lady Verney for having rescued from the wainscotted gallery 

at the of the house the materials which give us a charming story, and which help to make some of the 


to 
most thrilling years of England’s national life as real and as present to us as if, like Faust, we were privi- 
leged to go back for centuries, and being of the present to liveand move with the past.”—Daily News. 


GEOFFREY DE MANDEVILLE. 

A Study of the Anarchy. By J. H. Rounp, M.A., author of ‘ The Early Life of Anne Boleyn; 
a Critical Essay.’ With Facsimile of Charter Creating Geoffrey De Mandeville Earl of 
Essex. 8vo, pp. xii-461, gilt top, $5.00. 

Mr. Round treats his subject with great learning and acumen.”—T7imes. 


ELISABETH FARNESE. “The Termagant of Spain.” 
By Epwarkp ArmstTronG, M.A., Fellow of Queen’s College, Oxford. 8vo, pp. xxiv-415, $5.00. 


SECRET SERVICE UNDER PITT. 
By W. J. Frrzparrick, F.S.A., Knight of St. Gregory the Great; Hon. Member of the Royal 
Academy of Arts, Dublin; M.R.I.A.; author of ‘Correspondence of Daniel O’Connell, 
with Notices of his Life and Times,’ ‘ Ireland before the Union,’ &c. 8vo, $4.50. 


ect mee be commended alike for its his- | ths darkest passages in the history of Irish con- 


oi) nee and for its intrinsic interest. | spiracy,and of the treachery so constantly asso- 
. » » Mr, Pitspatric< clears up some long-«tanding | ciated with it. On almostevery page he throws an 
steries wih t sagacity, and by means of his | authentic and instructive light on the darker sides 


ute an‘ profound kno wle of documents, per- 


of the Irish history with which he is dealing.”— 
sons, and event; succeeds ia illuminating some of i 


Times. 


ENGLAND AND ROME: 
A History of the Relations between the Papacy and the English State and Church, from the 
Norman Conquest to the Revolution of 1688. By T. DunBar Incram, LL.D., Barrister-at- 


Law. 8vo. $4.50. 


“There is much learning and historical research 
in Dr. T. DuNBAR INGRAM’s ‘England and Rome,’ 
and the subject is ful] of interest.’ "— 7 mes. 


“ Givesa very Clear and concise view of the relations 
between Engiand and Rome, and it does this ina 
way that cannot fail to be both helpful and interest- 
ing to the student of history.”— Aberdeen Free Press, 


NEW BOOK BY H. RIDER HAGGARD. 
NADA THE LILY. 
(Copyright Edition.) ° 
With 23 Illustrations by C. H. M. Kerr. Crown 8vo. By H. Riper Haaearp. $1.00. 

“No more complete Ectare of savage life has ever been presented to the world. . . . There are 
scenes in this book which seem destined to be preserved when the time itself and the people are quite 
forgotten. Such is the story of the Great ‘Ingomboco’ when Chaka slaysthe false and lying wizards and 
witches. The discomfiture of the phets of Baalis not more full of wonder and of terror. . 


‘ . This 
is, toour mind, the best book, the most sustained, the most powerful, the truest book, that Mr. Rider Hag- 
gard has yet produced.”—Salurday /eview. 


NEW BOOK BY F. ANSTEY. 
THE TRAVELLING COMPANIONS. 
A Story in Scenes (Reprinted from Punch). By F. Anstey, Author of ‘‘ Vice Versa,’’ &c. 
With 26 Illustrations by J. Bernard Partridge. ‘Small 4to. $1.75. 





For sale by all Booksellers. Sent on receipt of price by the Publishers, 


TRAVEL 


**A serial of which two volumes have been pub- 
abriigel, of pepere which bave appeared in a variety 
a , of papers whic’ ve ap na et: 
of periodicals and books. The personal element 

ves a special flavor to this serial, and the editor 

as a keen scent for the interesting, as well as a 
good faculty for leaving out the superfluous. The 
English es, Vallombrosa, the Engadine, Lake 
George, Quebec, the Black Forest, the Pyrenees, 
Heidelberg, the White Mountains, are among the 
—— treated. The editor has annotated the text 
judiciously and sparingly.’’—Atlantic Monthly. 


THE THIRD VOLUME 


just published, contains 37 chapters, as follows: 

MONT DORE, THE STELVIO, CAP D'ANTIBES, 
URBINO, ALONG THE SEINE, BIRKENFELD 
AND IDAR, THE EASTERN APENNINES, NIAGA- 
RA, RHINELAND, HEIDELBERG TO NURNBERG, 
LAGO MAGGIORE, LAKE OF LUGANO, LAKE 
OF COMO, LAKE GARDA, BERNER OBERLAND, 
TEUTOBERGER FOREST, ROCCABRUNA, LOCH 
MAREE, APPENZELL, 8ST. PAUL DU VAR. CHA- 
TEAUX OF TOURAINE, PYRENEES, CAPRI, 
LOWER BRITTANY, CONSTANZ TO _ INNS- 
BRUCK, CHAMONIX TO VERNAYEZ, SUABIAN 
ALP, LANGUEDOC, RAMBLES ABOUT STUTT- 
GART, AMALFI, CORSICA, IN ALSACE, MAR- 
TIGNY TO CHAMONIX, SIEBENGEBIRGE. IN- 
TERLAKEN TO AOSTA. 


‘* A series of monographs, selected from periodi- 
cals, of recent and older date, and descriptive of 
Se notable for natural beauty or historic event. 

ixty-five of these sketches have now been bound 
into two neat volumes. With slight exception 
they all relate to European localities. The editor 
has shown good taste in the compilation, to which 
he has evidently given much time and thought. 
The papers are bright and a and charac- 
terized by that airiness of style and felicit, 
pression which lend to the descriptions an 
adventure interspersed a rgeend charm, and make 
the volumes most delightful companions, either at 
the winter fireside, or by the summer sea. here 
is, of course, everything that is needed in the way 
of an index.**—Critic. 


Price per volume, bound in light gray 
cloth, $2.25. 


The contents of the three volumes have 
also been arranged by countries in four 
Parts, bound in flexible cloth, price 
$1.25 per volume. The Parts ready are 
FRANCE. GERMANY, ITALY, and 
SWITZERLAND. The last-named con- 
tains the following chapters: 


WENGERN ALP, BATHS OF LEUK, TIROL, 
LAKES OF BRIENZ AND THUN, TARASP, EN- 
GELBERG, ZERMATT, LAKE OF ZURICH, 
SCHAFFLOCH. WIESEN, VAL MAGGIA, LAKE 
LEMAN, HEIDEN, LAKES OF SAVOIE, LOCAR- 
NO TO RHONE, HEADWATERS OF THE RHINE, 
STELVIO, BERNER OBERLAND, APPENZELL 
CONSTANCE TO INNSBRUCK, OHAMONIX TO 
VERNAYEZ, MARTIGNY TO CHAMONIX, IN- 
TERLAKEN TO AOSTA, MEYRINGEN TO DOMO 
D’OSSOLA. 


‘* This publication is not an easy one to describe, 
and is wholly beyond criticism. . . . These selec- 
tions compose the two volumes before us. They 
are a museum of miscellanea, interesting to the 
traveller who is endowed with intellectual curiosity. 
The only dr.wback on their use en route is their 
miscellaneous character, a drawback which disap- 
pears when the journey is done and the well-season- 
ed traveller, at home by his family fireplace, wishes 
to refresh his memories. renew his expe: iences, or to 
add to his own personal discoveries. Keaders of both 
classes will find this publication, especially as bound 
in a permanent form, an invaluable aid in bringing 
to their notice the best, freshest, and most interest- 
ing illustrations which have been published on the 
field of travel, whether at home or abroad.’’—The 
Independent. 
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